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HE successful sportsman 

knows that his bag de- 

pends almost as much 
upon the shot pattern, or even- 
ness with which the shot spreads 
out and covers the game, as it 
does upon his gun handling. 


The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns is in the control 
ofthe gas blast fromthe exploding 
powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of 
wadding and loading is the 
result of repeated experiments 
to determine the most effective 
control of the gas blast. 


The base wads of Winchester 
Shells are constructed to give 
what is known as progressive 
combustion to the powder 
charge. The ignition spreads to 
the sides, in all directions, as 
well as forward. 


Under the heat and pressure of 
this progressive combustion the 
oan springy driving wad ex- 
pands and fills the bore snugly, 
completely sealing 


insure complete combustion of 
every grainof powder, sothatthe full 
energy of the whole powaercharge 
is developed at the muzzle. Thus 
none of the shot charge leaves the 
gun until it is being driven by the 
maximum energy and velocity 
possible from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug-fitting driving wad is slightly 





A patchy pattern often The hard-hitting Wine 
means a miss, mony chester ts evenly 


times a crip and distributed. No game 
sometimes badly mutil- gets through,and nogame 
ated game. ts mutilat 


checked by the muzzle choke or 
constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas blast or 
wadding, making the hard-hitting 
uniform pattern for which Win- 
chester Shells are world-famous. 


Uniform shells. From primer 
to crimp Winchester Shells are so 
balanced in construction as to in- 


No birds get through his shot patterns 


sure the maximum pattern pos- 
sible from any load. The broad 
fish-tail flash from the primer 
gives even and thorough igni- 
tion; the driving wads com- 
pletely seal in the gas behind 
the shot; the stiffness of the 
crimp or turnover at the shell 
head is varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care 
being taken never to stiffen it to 
such a degree that it offers un- 
due resistance to the powder 
explosion. 


In addition Winchester Shells are, of 
course, thoroughly waterproof, insuring 
true shooting in damp saturating salt air 
or drenching rains. A special lubrica- 
tion of the paper fibre prevents briutleness 
and splitting in dry weathe. . 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits 
in the field or at the traps be sure your 
shells are Winchester Leader and Re- 
peater for smokeless, Nublack and New 
Rival for black powder. Leading hard- 
ware and sporting goodsdealers in every 
community carry Winchester arms and 
ammunition. They will be glad to assist 
you in determining the particular load 
best suited to your purpose. Upon re- 
ques, we will send you, free of charge, 

our interesting booklet 





in the gas behind. 
In being driven Ree 
through the bore — 
this wad offers just 
enough resistance 
to the gas blast to 
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CAPITALIZING FEEDING ABILITY 


one hundred and eighty acres, which returned 

to its owner in labor income twelve hundred 
dollars more than the average of the county’s 
best farms in 1916, and fifteen hundred dollars more 
in 1917. 

This is a record of some considerable merit. 
Warren county has a number of good farmers, 
and their average income was fairly high in both 
of the years mentioned. How did this particular 
farmer happen to distance the average in so marked 
a fashion. 

Mr. Jesse Long, the owner of the farm in ques- 
tion, has a short enough explanation, but one that 
seems to be perfectly satisfactory. He says he 
made money on feeding cattle and hogs, and ex- 
plains his unusual profits by point- 


[os in Warren county, Iowa, is a farm of 


manner. The income demonstrates that the op- 
portunity was used to advantage. This assumption 
is further borne out by the fact that the receipts 
per animal unit on the Long farm were 40 per 
cent larger than on the average farm. 

In considering the methods that are being used 
in handling the cattle and hogs, Mr. Long’s re- 
marks concerning the hundred acres of blue grass 
pasture are in a measure borne out. The pasture 
plays a big part in the ration of both classes of 
stock. 

Three or four carloads of cattle are shipped 
from the Long farm every twelve months. The 
pasture finishes up one lot in May and June, and 
starts the other after the fall rains have freshened 
the grass. In July and August, the pasture gets 





ing to a very excellent old blue [= 
= 


quis 





grass pasture that covers approxi- | 
mately one hundred acres of the mit 
farm. Hi 

“That blue grass pasture is one ill 
of the most valuable things on the 
farm,” he said. “Without it, I 
wouldn’t have much faith in clear- | 
ing a great deal of money in the H 
feeding business; with it, however, | 
it has been possible for me to get 
by fairly well even in the bad 
years.” | 

Mr. Long is codperating with 
the farm management specialists | 
at the Iowa State College, at Ames, ! 
in keeping farm records. There 
are available, therefore, enough H 
figures on the management of the | 
farm to enable one to make an 
estimate of the causes of success | 
possible. 

The Long farm is just about. 
the same size as the average pros- 
perous farm of Warren county. 
Mr. Long is not making unusual 
profits because of the area he is 
covering. 

The size of the farm is about | 
the only feature in which Mr. Long | 
has conformed to the average stan- 
dard of the community. His in- 
come, in 1916, for instance, was 
62 per cent greater than the aver- 
age for the county. H 

The amount of capital invested | 
in the place serves as a partial | 
explanation of the large income 1 
received. The farm is equipped _ {jj 
with good buildings, and the build- NM 
ings are filled with good machinery 
and good live stock. Mr. Long, iy 
in 1916, had 55 per cent more mon-_ | 
ey invested in his farm than the |) 
average farmer had in a farm of 
the same size. 

It should be kept in mind, how- 








The hog house is a simplified variation of the 
monitor type. The south side is largely of glass. 
The house is only one pen deep, and can be con- 


structed with any number of units desired. The 
building on the Long farm has fifteen pens. The 
floors are of concrete and each pen has a small 


yard on the south side of the building for exercise 
and feeding. 

Self-feeders and water tanks with heating de- 
vices are essentials of the hog feeding system. Mr. 
Long pushes his hogs along for quick gains. The 
blue grass gives them inexpensive roughage and 
protein during the growing period. Supplemented 


by corn and a little tankage, this system puts the 
finished hogs onto the market at from eight to 
nine 


months of age. 
Last year the low price of bar- 
=>] lev in comparison with corn, led 
— to the use of ground barley as 
the principal hog feed. With tank- 
age and pasture, the results ob- 
tained were as good as with corn 
and considerably cheaper. 
The cattle ration is made up of 
oi] meal and corn, with fodder and 


oat straw when no pasture is 
available. The extent of Mr 
Long’s feeding operations makes 


it necessary that the major part 
of the corn and other concentrated 
feeds be purchased outside. Even 
with existing high feed prices, he 
has been able to do this and still 
make a profit. 

Pure-bred Percheron horses 
are the source of the horse power 
for the farm. In former years, 
they also supplied a fair share 
of the annual income. Twenty- 
five pure-bred Shropshire ewes, 
with an imported ram, make up 
a breeding flock of sheep that are 
at the present time a more lucra- 
tive side issue. Over one hundred 
hens make another contribution to 
the farm income. 

The big thing on the Long 
farm is obviously the feeding of 
live stock rather than farming. 
The crop records show only about 
an average yield, and the area 
that is cultivated is less than the 
average. The efficiency of labor, 
measured in crop acres per man, 
is low. 

The stock that is handled on 
the place uses several times as 
much feed as is produced there. 
It might be said, with but very 
little exaggeration, that this farm, 
like others of the same type, pro- 
vides merely headquarters for the 




















ever, that in estimating the labor [== = 





income, Mr. Long was charged 
With interest on this heavy investment. 
of his 


The size 
income, after this deduction was made, 
shows that he knew how to handle his capital effi- - 
ciently, ° 

\nother factor in his success has probably been 
the amount of live stock that he has kept on the 
farm. Counting all of the live stock on the place, 
the Long farm had 40 per cent more than the 
average; on hogs alone, this farm had 80 per cent 
more than the average. ; 

Considering the very close relationship existing 
between the number of hogs kept on a farm and 
the size of the farm’s profits in any part of the 
corn belt, it seems as if this difference might 
Serve in great part as an explanation of the unusual 
income, 

Here again the figures merely show that the 
Owner of the farm had an opportunity to handle 
& large amount of live stock in a very successful 





feeding business, and a supply of 
roughage in the shape of pasture. 
The unusual amount of capital 





a rest. This practice makes it certain that the 
grass will not be eaten down to the roots in the 
hot, dry weather of the late summer months, and 
probably has had a great deal to do with the fine 
condition the pasture is in today, after so many 
years. 

Mr. Long buys all his feeder steers, but he 
raises almost all of his hogs. He keeps from fif- 
teen to twenty grade Duroc sows and a pure-bred 
boar. Two litters of pigs are raised each year. 
To handle the two litters, two things are absolutely 
necessary—a good hog house and mature sows of 
good quality. 

Mr. Long has both of these. He has used a 
registerd boar for years, and has developed a 
breeding herd of good size and quality. He keeps 
his old sows as long as they farrow and suckle good 
litters, and replaces only the oldest and poorest 
yearly with a few of his best gilts. 





invested in this place represents 
largely investment in the business of feeding live 
stock. The houses and yards for the cattle and 
hogs take a large part of it; the money invested 
in the hog breeding herd and the pure-bred horses 
and sheep accounts for another considerable por- 
tion of the total; but perhaps the largest amount 
must come under the head of working capital nec- 
essary to buy feeder steers in quantity, and to buy 
corn and other concentrated feeds in sufficient 
quantity to feed out three or four carloads of 
steers and between two and three hundred hogs 
each year. 

One of the marked features of Iowa farming 
in recent years has been the tendency of men 
with good judgment as buyers of. feeders and 
with good skill in feeding, to specialize along that 
line of work. The Long farm is a very good 
example of the successful work that is being done 
along this line. 
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The Strike Epidemic 


MES who wish to make reputations for them- 
ivi élves as accurate long-range forecasters of 
business and industrial conditions will write some 
thing like this at the conclusion of the next war 


“During the next six months to one year there 
will be a period of great unrest and frequent occur- 
rences of strike some of which out- 
breaks will reach violent proportions, causing much 
misery ] and life This condition 
will probably end with a period of very hard times, 


phenomena, 


} 


and loss of money 


during which many people will suffer for the neces- 
reliable information concerning 


parts of the 
made by 


It is hard to get 
the strikes in progress in 


according to the es 


different 


country; but timates 





the government Department of Labor, there were 
in the neighborhood of one hundred and twenty- 
five ucl riots strikes in progress a couple of 
weeks since, and fifty to one hundred others about 
ready to be called 

lany people express surprise that there should 
b oO mal strikes during a period when wages 
are higher than before in our history. Strikes 
usually come during such periods of prosperity. 
When work .is scarce, there is little temptation to 
strike becaase ther men with hungry families 
stand ready .to take the pl s of those who quit 
work. When labor is scarce and wages high, strikes 
are most successful 

Men who work with their hands and belong to 


unions are simply trying to get a larger share, and 
what they conceive a be a fairer share, of the prod- 
ucts of their labor. In other they are doing 
what practically everybody else is doing; looking 
after their own interests to the very of their 
ability. And, when they go too far, which 
means, usually, when they are led by radical lead- 
ers, who ;must justify the salaries paid them, the 
sympathy of the public is with them The strike 
of the policemen in Boston did not meet with pub- 
lic favor. Fair-minded men do not take kindly to 
the idea that policemen, firemen and other servants 
of the municipality, should strike at all. It simply 
means turning the public to the mercies of 
the forees of disorder. It is not surprising then that 
the Baston police strike failed If conditions are 
unfair or wages too low, nobody has a right to ex- 
pect a man to work as a policeman. On the other 
hand, everybody will insist that the policemen must 
not organize as such and strike as a body If such 
a movement as this should succeed, it would mean 
an autocracy much than that of a czar or 
emperor. 

As we see it, 
extreme leaders of Big Business, 
for the past 
precipitate a 

and labor, if they can start it on 
issues which will be sat them. The 


words, 


best 


except 


over 


worse 


the extreme labor leaders and the 
have been 
months; and 
contest 


so-called, 
playing for position six 
both are willing to square 
between capital 


Siactory to 


, 


capitalists would like to have made the test on 
q suc 1e as the policemen’s strike, because 
the they feel they would have the sympathy 
t pub And they would be quite willing to 
t on a strike of the railroad men, because 
ot pub would be the chief sufferer, 

! patience would soon be exhausted 
labor leaders are too smart to permit the 
fight to be set on either of these issues. They know 
that to win they must have the sympathy of the 
public generally They want to make the issue, 
tl efor e right of laboring men to organize 
nd barg collectively for their labor It is pos- 
! tha may | ried out squarely in 

rike of th el workers, 

It l 1 for the pub to get an understanding 
re facts about any large strike. Take the 
e of the steel workers, for instance It is said 
t! between two hundred and three hundred thou 


ar men have quit work, and 


country the mills hav 


that in many 
been stopped 


parts 
The 
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manufacturers, however, claim that this statement 


is overdrawn; that work has been hampered, but 
is still in progress. The strike leaders claim that 
the issue is the right of the men to unionize and 


bargain collectively. The manufacturers reply that 
until last year there were no unions among the steel 








workers; that not as many as one hundred thou- 
sand now belong to unions, and that these are 
mostly foreigners. They say, further, that the work 
of unionizing the steel workers has been carried or 
largely the extreme socialistic leaders, whose 


judice and consequently reaches only 


appeal is to pre 














the most ignorant class of workers. The labor lead 
ers det t truth of this. R rts in the daily 
I S lored by the attitude of the publishers. 
and tl ssociated Press reports do not seem to be 
e! t tworth: | s difficult, t for fo 
general publ t a correc nderst 
of th whole matte 
The que yn mos 
nterested is thi strike war be 
ven such a tu t et yin} s at other 
bor organizations will be enlisted f so, there 
3 a very strong chance that we may have paralysis 
of busir s thruout the country, and that the issues 
will b wn square between the extreme labo 
leaders and the extreme capitalist leaders 





situation, and 
in the cities, bu 


would be a most serious 


not only great suffering 





inconvenience and loss to the fan more 
conservative labor leaders as well as the more con- 
servative business men are trying in every way pos- 


conflict. Whe * they will 
now be foretold 
Conditions are so unsettled, and the 
real trouble so imminent that the 
well to lay in generous supplies of 


likely 


sible to avoid any such 
succeed can not 
danger of 
1er would do 
everything he is 
to need during the next six months. 





Paper Delivery 
Wal 


can not 


O' R friends complain of delay in receiving 
laces’ Farmer. We are sorry, but we 
help it. The paper is going into the mails promptl 
The delay is somewhere along the between ou 
office and the home of the subscriber. 

Conditions in the postal service seem to be grow 
\s an illustration: We get several New 
A couple of years ago they 
larly the second 


line 


ing worse. 
York 


ceived re 


pape were re- 






day after publication 


Now they come along any time thru the week. For 
example, on the day this is written we received 
four copies of our New York daily, those for Sat 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, all in the same 


on Friday 


urday 
mail 

A couple of weeks since we 
box in Washington, D. C., a 
home in Des Moines. Thirty-six hours after deposit- 
ing the letter, we started for home. The letter which 
we had mailed a day and a half before we started 
reached our home the day after we arrived. 

This sort of thing is not an uncommon occur- 
rence. We do not undertake to place the blame. 
We hope someone will prescribe a remedy and see 
that it is administered. In the meantime, we keep 
as cheerful as we can. 


deposited in a mail 
letter addressed to our 


os ~ 


The Same Old Stuff 
I AST week a banker, had no 
+ ticed that we had appeared before the senate 
committee in favor of the packer legislation, said 
to us “You don’t mean to that are in 
favor of government operation of the packing plants, 
do you?” “No,” we replied; “who told you such a 


Des Moines who 


say you 


thing as that?” “Well.” he said, “I see you are 
urging it before the senate committee.” 
Now this banker knew perfectly well that the 


Kenyon and Kendrick bills do not propose govern- 
ment operation of the packing plants, nor anything 
approaching it. He is a man of respoftsibility and 
intelligence, and yet is deliberately giving people 
the wrong impression of this proposed packer leg 
lation. Why? 
We carefully him that these 


and gave the 


explained to 


simply licensed the packers 





ment enoug supervision 
thes 
er of these 


would be 


over them to keep a close 
check on the way carry on their business. W 
bills should be 


under 


come a law 


all the packers 


government supe! 

vision just exactly as your bank is A license to 
packer corresponds to the federal charter for your 
national bank? Have you found government super 
vision of banks a bad thing? Would vou be w 
to do away with it all?” To this he made no sat 
isfactory reply 

The large city banks are standing with the pack 
‘rs in their fight against an legislation They 


t 
lend the packers a great deal of money, and 
, ; 


iave the fe supervision 





might make it to do busi 
i bankers are not 
sort. We remember 
to establish 
in t 
their 


judges 
when it was 
the postal savings banks, they 
They thought it 


but it 


rood 
in matters of this 


proposed 





} 


were strenuous heir opposition 


would ruin own business: has helped 
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rather than hurt them. They were against the par. 
cel post; but they found that parcel post did not 
hurt them. They are mistaken in this matter of the 
packer legislation, just as they were mistaken 
these other matters. 

oS & & 
Lime Spreading 
i fgpeges people who have paid ‘the attent d 
to soil fertility in the corn belt are agreed t q 





most 


after the spreading of manure,and the growing 8) 
clover, the next most important thing in build a! 
up most soils is the application of lime at the al 





of two or three tons per acre once every four ° 
Even our very best soils are rapidly losing t 0 
lime, and most of our average soils are already e 
Lil and manure are the key to successful « a 
and alfalfa growing over a large part of the fc 
belt W 
In most sections of Iowa, lime may be b w 
a price of not to exceed $2 per ton, laid d pl 
at the nearest station The total expense sg] E 
on the land need not be over $7 per acre 1 th 
increased returns may vary all the way fron sé 
quarter of a ton of clover to a ton. The incre cc 
corn yields at first may amount to very littl: ed 
as the increased vigor in the clover makes it in 
felt, the corn yields also are increased ha 








hi 





ye 


not yet developed any 
spreading of lime. 


Standa tl 


Far 
I Some use a 


practice in the 


nure spreader and put it on at the rate of about di 
four tons to the acre. Others have tried shoveling an 
it out of the back end of the wagon box. There a ; a 
a number of limestone spreaders on the market a 
which give very good results, and which are d me 
edly worth while after a man has become s ev 
viliar with his soil that he knows that he will 
to apply lime year after year. ’ 
The soils department of the Iowa station “4 
Ames, still makes free tests of soil for lime. W oy 
suggest that those of our Iowa readers who a1 BIN 


doubt as to whether or not their soil needs 
send a sample to Professor W. H. Stevenson, of “ap 
soils department of the Iowa station, at Ames, a1 wt 
also that they request the circular which | = 
cently been published on lime. Ve 
not 
3 'S} 's} the 
5 ee 7 i ma 
Curious Psychology the 
gel a man has some surplus money burning fee 
his pocket, and conceives the idea th left 
wants to invest it in something that will ant 
him rich quick, he seems to acquire a curious | the 
chology. He is disposed to look with suspicio! It 0 
on the oily promoter who is trying to sell hi 
get-rich-quick stock, but on the friend who vent 5 just 


to caution him to go slow, to stop, look and listen Fr 





If he goes to his banker, or some other friend, to fen 
ask advice, and if said friend advises against the han 
investment, he very often concludes that his friend mol 
has some ulterior motive—that he wants to keep why 
him from getting rich. We don’t know that any arm 
thing can be done to change this curious psycho tim 
ogy, but it is worth noting as an interesting way swe 
in which the human mind works sometimes. ( 
We once knew some brothers who were asso Moi 
ciated together in the same business, and who wha 
seemed to be quite successful. In talking with one wer 
of them one time, he told us that at the beginning cou! 
of their business career, knowing that if on: once 
them made an unfortunate investment it might in “Un 
directly have a bad effect on the others, they wha 
tered into an agreement that none of them w | repl 
endorse notes for anyone or make outside invest “I ¢ 
ments until the matter had first been talked The 
by all They had found that this agreement v frier 
often protécted them from going into doubtfu sinc: 
terprises If the farmers of a community would swei 
get together and enter into a similar agreement, it \ 
ought to result in keeping some of them out of mos! 
fortunate investments. thei 
oe oa aa othe 

of ¢ 


Reduction to the Consumer 

; ere Department of Justice issued a statement o! hi cS 

the effect that reports acie 

committees in twelve st 

reduction of 10 to 15 per cent in 

of food commodities, and that report 

} : indicated a redu 
commodities of from 

cent. No reduction was shown in the prices of 

except in a few 





September 18th, to 





fair-price 


f 
<_ 


ceived fror 
indicate a 
prices 


ceived fro tates 


four s 


wholesale prices of 


ing and other necessities, 


communities 


A study of the 


narket on_ stocl 





reports 


grains shows that there has been a reduct 
these prices of about 30 per cent or more. In 
words, according to the Department of Justi 


reduction to the been 10 to 
reduction to ¢!} 
about 30 cent. F 


cost of living 


consumer has 


cent on food only, while the 





has been 
only a part of the 


per 






consumer's 





stock and grains are most of the farmer’s sou! 
income. The farmer pays a dollar to save 
sumer fifty cents. 









1919 
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Why Swear? 


LITTLE time since we received a letter, from 
d which we quote as follows: 


“My son has returned from overseas, and I do 
not need to tell you what joy there is in this home. 
Fut my own joy is tempered somewhat because he 
pas acquired a terrible habit of swearing. Mothers 
do not always know what their sons do, but I feel 
quite sure that before he went away he did not 
Other mothers with whom I have talked 


swear. 
What can be done 


are having the same sorrow. 
about it?” 

We have no doubt that hundreds of thousands of 
other mothers and fathers are having just this same 
experience. In army life, boys get into the habit of 
doing a good many things that they never did be- 
fore. The psychology of war is mostly destructive. 
We had an illustration of it here in Des Moines 
when the city went mad over “smokes for soldiers,” 
promoted, we suspect, by the tobacco companies. 
Even women seemed to have an idea that the first 
thing a boy ought to do when he went into the 
service was to learn to smoke, and that the smoker 
could not be depended on to get tobacco as he want- 
ed it. So money was collected on the corners and 
in publie places, and cigarets were bought and 
handed out to soldiers, without regard to whether 
they were in the habit of smoking or not. 

\nd there seems to be a notion also that a sol- 
dier ought to be able to swear fluently on almost 
any occasion. Many a boy who before entering the 
army had never uttered an oath, speedily acquired 
a masterly command of foul words. We do not 
mean that every soldier became foul-mouthed, but 
everybody knows that large numbers of them did. 

It must be recognized that to some extent the 
very nature of army life encourages profanity. To 
illustrate: The colonel calls out his majors and 
gives them a raking over for something they have 
done or something they have failed to do. The 
majors stand and take it without reply, and when 
the colonel has finished, bring their hands to their 
caps in salute, click their heels, turn and walk out. 
Very often they are fuming with rage, but they do 
not dare to answer back. The temptation to relieve 
their feelings by swearing is very strong. The 
majors get even by calling in their captains, and 
the captains leave the majors with about the same 
feeling that the majors were entertaining when they 
left the colonel. They in turn bring up the lieuten- 
ants before them, and the lieutenants the sergeants, 
the sergeants the corporals, and the corporals take 
it out on the privates. 

In each case the criticism may or may not be 
just or merited. The point is that the officer of low- 
er rank, or the private, has little opportunity to de- 
fend himself. He must stand and take what is 
handed to him by his superior officer, and keep his 
mouth shut. We presume that this is one reason 
why it is easy for men to learn to swear in the 
army. But now that they are demobilized, it is 
time, as someone has put it, to demobilize the 
swearing. 

One gentleman, who is very well known in Des 
Moines and in the state, frequently reminds us of 
what “Uncle Henry” said to him at one time. They 
were visiting together on the train, and in the 
course of their conversation this gentleman every 
once in a while let slip a mild sort of oath. Finally 
“Uncle Henry” said to him: “ , do you know 
what I think when I hear a man swear?” The friend 
replied that he did not. “Well”, said “Uncle Henry”; 
“I conclude that he has a very limited vocabulary.” 
The way it was put seemed to strike deep with this 
friend. He has spoken to us of it many times 
since, and has said that it practically broke him of 
swearing. 

Many men swear because they think that is the 

most effective way of expressing or emphasizing 
their feelings. They could just as well use some 
other words when they want to let off steam. One 
of our neighbors, when we lived on the farm a 
humber of years ago, had a favorite expression: 
‘Great Laurel Hill!” and that seemed to satisfy 
just as well as a vile oath satisfied another 
ighbor, who had the swearing habit. 
Wholly aside from the question of right and 
Wrong, the boy who gets into the habit of swearing 
has taken on a handicap which will interfere with 
him very materially thruout his life. Decent people 
fon’t like to be in close contact with a man who 
SWears. If he is in the habit of swearing with men, 
he is kely to break loose unconsciously some time 
vhen women are present, to the embarrassment of 
himself, his friends and everybody in the company. 
The man who breaks forth with oaths when some- 
thing goes wrong weakens himself. 

We were talking some years since with “Farmer” 
Burns who was in his time the greatest wrestler 
2 the world. He said that whenever his opponent 
began to swear, he knew that he had him; that 
‘Wearing was an indication that he was losing his 
temper, and as soon as he began to lose his temper 
his mind did not work as clearly, nor did his mus- 
cles respond as quickly; that once he began to 
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swear, the end would be certain in favor of “Farmer” 
Burns. 

There is absolutely nothing to the swearing 
business, and our advice to the boys is to demobilize 
it immediately. Those who think some expletive 
is necessary to relieve their feelings in sudden 
stress, can very easily find words other than oaths, 
that will accomplish exactly the same purpose. More 
and more, decent people like to keep away from the 
foul-mouthed man, whatever good qualities he may 
have. Swearing is old stuff. Cut it out. 


G8 
British Exchange and Corn Prices 


S WE have hitherto pointed out, sterling ex- 


change customarily weakens in September, in 
anticipation of heavy grain exports from the Uni- 
ted States. This weakness in British exchange 
doubtless helped weaken American grain prices 
in the fall of the year during the pre-war period. 
This year sterling exchange, which was $4.76 in 
February, weakened to $4.53 early in July, and fin- 
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Solid line, corn prices in percentage of July price. 
Dotted line, British exchange in percentage of July 
figures. Weakness in foreign exchange has helped 
weaken corn prices. 


ally to $4.16 in September. The startling weakness 
in exchange developed just before the unusual drop 
in corn prices. 

The accompanying chart gives the course of corn 
prices and sterling exchange in percentages of the 
July 1st figure. At this writing, corn is 81 per cent 
of the July ist figure, and sterling exchange is 91 
per cent. Exchange has not weakened as much as 
corn prices, but the weakness is such that corn 
prices may be weakened even more than they are 
now. 


oS @: & 
Iowa, the Premier Corn State 


| gw does not have the highest acre corn yield. 
That honor belongs to Connecticut, a state en- 
tirely outside the corn belt, which raises less corn 
than one Iowa county. Iowa does lead, however, in 
total production of corn. This year, the preliminary 
estimate indicates that Iowa will produce a total 
of 410,000,000 bushels of corn, as compared with 
295,000,000 for Illinois, the next nearest state. Last 
year Iowa led Illinois by about 25,000,000 bushels. 

It is only in cold, wet years that Illinois seems 
to have an advantage over Iowa. The Illinois corn 
belt lies fully 150 miles south of the Iowa corn belt, 
and is much better adapted to withstanding such 
seasons as 1915 and 1917. But in years of heat 
and drouth the Iowa corn belt seems to have a 
cecided advantage. Northern Iowa thrives on the 
kind of weather that brings disaster to Kansas, 
Missouri and southern Illinois. 

The New England states may produce an aver- 
age of ten more bushels to the acre than Iowa, but 
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they do it only by planting corn on heavily manured 
sod land. In spite of their heavy yield, it seems to 
cost them just about twice as much per bushel to 
grow corn as it does Iowa. Iowa can grow a 
bushel of corn at less expense, one year with an- 
other, than any other state, with the possible ex- 
ception of northeastern Nebraska and southeastern 
South Dakota. 

Taking it all in all, we believe that Iowa has at 
length earned the right to be called the “Premier 
Corn State.” Illinois may challenge her claim for 
some years to come, but the advantage seems to 
incline definitely now for the first time to Iowa. 

Go oO «3 


The Flu is With Us 


AST spring the doctors warnéd us that very 
—~ likely we would have a recurrence of the flu 
this year, but in a less virulent form. Already it 
seems to have appeared in isolated cases in the 
cities and towns, and no doubt it will be appearing 
in the country here and there. There is no occa- 
sion for widespread alarm over the matter, but peo- 
ple should exercise caution. 

The trouble generally starts with what seems to 
be a cold, sometimes quite severe. If the patient 
is careless, serious complications may result, usu- 
ally taking the form of pneumonia. It is not wise 
to take chances. The safe thing to do when a severe 
cold appears is to go to bed and stay there until 
the symptoms subside, and then be careful until 
entirely recovered. This reduces the danger of 
complications to the minimum. In the meantime, 
try to keep yourself in as good physical condition 
as possible. 

a, coh -8) 

Will the Packers Please Explain 

OE aap August and September, when live hogs 

on the Chicago market were falling $5.50 per 
ewt., the wholesale prices of pork loins, both in 
Chicago and New York, were advancing about $3.50 
per cwt. The dotted line on the chart shows the 
advancing price of pork loins during August and 
September, and the solid line shows the declining 
price of hogs during these months. The consumer 
would like to know why the benefit of falling hog 
prices was not passed on to him in the form of 
falling prices for pork loins. The producer would 
like to know why the benefit of rising pork loin 
prices was not passed on to him in the form of 
higher prices for his hogs. Will the packers please 
explain? Of course we realize that pork loins are 
a rather small percentage of the hog carcass, and 
that certain hog products have fallen almost, tho 
not quite as fast, as the live hogs. Nevertheless, 
both farmers and consumers would expect a closer 
sympathy between pork loin prices and live hog 
prices than that indicated in the accompanying 
chart. 

The packers have been telling the producers 
that the agitation for packer legislation has hurt the 
consuming demand, and that this is one of the ex- 
planations for falling hog prices. Agitation for 
packer legislation has not hurt the consuming de- 
mand for pork loins during the past two months. 


ce & « 
WHOLESALE grocer tells us that millions of 
4 pounds of fruit are going to waste for lack of 
sugar to can it. We asked him why the shortage. 
He said that as he understood it some clerk in the 
Food Administration or some government bureau 
had made a mistake in his figures and had let 
Europe have 200,000 tons more sugar than we had 
to spare. That is likely to be a costly mistake for 
the people of the United States. 
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Dotted line price charged by packers for pork loins at New York. Solid line, paid by packers to farmers 


for hogs at Chicago. 





ote drop in hog prices and rise in loin prices. 
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Brookwood Farms’ Grand Champion Jersey Bull. 


The Tenth Annual Dairy Congress 


Waterloo celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of the birth of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress and Show by making the 1919 
exhibition the largest and best in her 
history. From Monday, the opening 
day, until Saturday, the day of its 
close, the grounds were filled with en- 
thusiastic followers of the fortunes of 
the dairy breeds. Ideal weather marked 
the entire period of the show, having 
its effect on the attendance figures, and 
increasing the comfort of the show 
stock. 

Exhibits of everything of interest to 
dariymen and farm folks in general 
were on the grounds, the exhibits be- 
ing grouped according to their nature, 
so that anyone interested in any par- 
ticular type of dairy or farm machin- 
ery could, with a minimum of effort, 
see the best of that type that the 
American manufacturers have to offer. 
As is usual, Waterloo was the concen- 
tration point for manufacturers of 
dairy appliances during the week, and 
every appliance of interest to the 
dairy world was on display. 

Waterloo is to be congratulated on 
the freedom of the Congress from the 
cheap sideshows and fakers It was 
demonstrated during the week that a 
show can be successful without these 
“attractions,” and every one was bene- 
fited by their absence. The amusements 
were clean and interesting, and as 
they were given in the judging pavilion 
immediately following the judging each 
day, the crowd was encouraged to 
come early for the judging and remain 
to see the other entertainments. 

Four booths in the main exhibit hall 
were given over to displays promoting 
an increased consumption of milk and 
other dairy products. A booth con- 
ducted by the Iowa State College, at 
Ames, contained a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the value of dairy products in 
comparison with other foods. Attend- 
ants in charge explained to those in- 
terested the amount of milk necessary 
to the full development of the human 
bedy, and some interesting figures on 
the average consumption of milk in the 
United States were given. These fig- 
ures indicate that the people of this 
country would enjoy greatly improved 
health if more milk were used. 
cheese-making demonstration was also 
given in this booth. 

The Dairy Products Association of 
Iowa, which is made up of the Cream 
ery Secretaries’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Retail Milk Dealers’ As 
sociation, the Asosciation of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and the lowa Creamery 
Butter Manufacturers’ Association, 
also has the purpose of increasing the 
store of public information as regards 
the value of milk as a food. The dry 
matter in various foods, such as meat, 
potatoes, etc.. was shown in compari 
son with the dry matter taken from 
an equal value of milk. It was shown 
that milk contains more real nourish- 
ment than any other food. The booth 
in which the State Food and Dairy 
Commission made its headquarters 
showed the amounts of various foods 
necessary to equal in food value a 
quart of milk. 

The supporters of the various breeds 
of dairy cattle found convenient head 
quarters on the grounds in the booths 
of the different breed associations. 
Each of the dairy breeds had represen- 
tatives on the grounds in charge of the 
breed association displays Much in- 
terest was shown toward the work of 
the associations, and many new mem.- 
bers were enrolled 

Many associations have made the 
Dairy Congress the occasion for their 





annual banquets and meetings. The 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders of Iowa 
gathered in the banquet hall Wednes- 
day evening. The good fellowship that 
is always present when live stock 
breeders assemble was a feature of the 
evening. J. F. Case, president of the 
association, presided as toastmaster, 
and introduced the following speakers: 
M. J. McKenna; Herbert Barrett, of 
Hoard’s Dairyman; H. E. Colby, secre- 
tary of the association; W. B. Barney, 
state food and dairy commissioner; 
Doctor Davis; John Irwin; Mr Pres- 
cott, of the Holstein-Friesian World: 
R. C. Pollock, field man for the asso- 
ciation; David Maxwell, Chicago; Axel 
Hanson; Bob Lynn; Senator McCall, 
of the Iowa State Board of Control; 
Peter Petersoin; Frank Morris and A. 
E. Caswell, of the Dairy Farmer. 

Exhibitors and newspaper editors 
were the guests of the Congress man- 
agement on Tuesday evning. Governor 
Harding; W. R. Law, president of the 
congress, and J. H. Haasland, of Re 
gina, Canada, were called on by Toast 
master H. E. Keister. Mr. Law thanked 
all those who had a part in making the 
show a success and the visitors and ex- 
hibitors from Canada 

New officers for the Iowa 
Dairy Association, as chosen at a meet- 
ing held on the grounds, Thursday atf- 
ternoon, are as follows: President, J. 
H. Cleverly, Maxwell, Iowa: vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Wentworth, Des Moines; 
secretary. R. E. Clemons, Waterloo; 
treasurer, F. C. Hinsy, Ames. The an- 
nual banquet of the association was 
held the evening of the same day, with 
a large number in attendance. The 
toastmaster, E. R. Shoemaker, called 
upon the following speakers: W. R. 
Law, F. W. Merrill, of the Dairy Farm- 
er, and R. B. Bliss, of the extension 
department at Ames. 

The graphic demonstration of the 
work being done by the testing asso- 
ciation was one of the most important 
of the educational features on the 
grounds. Cows whose records have 
been improved by feeding were shown 
with their records posted above their 
stanchions. Another method of in- 
creasing production, the use of pure- 
bred sires, was also shown. The rec- 
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Dickinson & Son’s Grand Champion Holstein Bull. 
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production records of scrub cattle. The 
efficiency of the testing association 
work in increasing production is shown 
by the following figures: Herd aver- 
age, 1909—Mi]k, 5,032 pounds; fat, 213 
pounds. Herd average, 1919, after ten 
years of testing—Milk, 8,027 pounds; 
fat, 323.6 pounds. Professor Black- 
man, of Ames, was in charge of the 
testing association exhibit. 

Minnesota was the winner of the an- 
nual collegiate students’ judging con- 
test. Six teams were entered, making 
the largest entry list ever present at 
this show. A class of bulls and a class 
of cows in Jerseys, Ayrshires, Guern- 
seys and Holsteins, was judged, the 
teams ranking as follows: First, Min- 
nesota; second, Missouri; third, Iowa; 
fourth, Nebraska; fifth, Kansas; sixth, 
South Dakota. Will Forbes was in 
charge of the contest, and heard the 
oral reasons. The members of the 
winning team were Clifford B. Finley, 
Henry N. Caldahl and R. H. Steidl. 

The awards in the butter and cheese 
contest were placed as follows, with 
three states participating in the firsts: 
Gathered cream class—First, W. S. 
Clemmensen, Pratt, Minn., 96; second, 
Albert Fenger, Whittemore, Iowa, 
95.5 Whole milk class—First, C. J 
Merie, Waverly, Iowa, 95.75; 2, D. J. 
Hoffman, Jesup, Iowa, 94.75. Cheddar 
cheese—First, W. S. Walsh, Platte- 
ville, Wis., 95; second, Carl F. Karlen, 
Zambroten, Minn., 93.5. 

The rapid growth made by this show 
since its inception shows the possibili- 
ties of a show for the special purpose 
of creating an interest in dairy cattle. 
A fine, new judging pavilion has just 











been completed, and other improve- 
ments are contemplated Waterloo 
richly deserves the congratulations 


which have been showered upon her. 


The Prize Winners at the Dairy 
Congress 
HOLSTEINS. 


The Holstein breeders made the largest 
show of any of the breeds Minnesota 
was represented by a number of animals 
selected from all of the herds in the state, 
some of e breeders showing but one 
animal, : the case of 
Lashbrook 


Minn., 
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Cow Testing Association Exhibition at Waterloo 








Marsh's Grand Champion Guernsey Bull. 


at Waterloo 


nior champion heifer, Queen Ormsby 
Netherland Parthenia, which was t 
ed by Skrei's Belle Hazeltine Orms 


the grand championship, a cow t is 
on the way to establish a new butter-fat 
record. Dickinson & Sons’ Iow Sir 


Opie, the bull that has been grand « 
pion at many of the state fairs d 
the fall, added new laurels to his r 
by repeating his past performances here, 
altho pushed by Axel Hanson’s ent He 
was also grand champion at the M 

sota fair ainst strong competitix Mc- 








Donald Bros., of Medford, Minn., s! d 
strongly in the calf classes, winni! rst 
and fourth in the class for heifers unde; 


six months eld. Dickinson was a heavy 
winner in the herds and groups. 
Exhibitor Maxwell Farms, Waterloo 
Iowa: N. Dickinson & Son, Lake G a 
Wis.; I. J. Kough, Waterloo, Iow Ren 
sink Bros., Boyden, Iowa; Cherokee State 
Hospital, Cherokee, lowa; Sc! fox 
Feeble-Minded Children, Glenwood, | 2 
Clarinda State Hospital, Clarinda a 





Mount Pleasant State Hospita a nt 
Pleasant, Iowa; State Sanatoriur i- 
dale, Iowa; Mayowood Farm, Rox r. 
Minn.; Carlton College, Northfi« 

UG “ Lashbrook & Sons, N 4 
Minr k's Stock Farm, On 1 
{ ahamholm Farm, Rox ar, 





McDenald Bros., Medford 
Holstein Co., Aus 
Ramsey County Home, North S 
Minn.; E. C. Schroeder, Moorhead 
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T. H. Skre Glyndon, Minn Eg 

mar White Bear Lake, Minn 

Judge—H S| Kildee Ames, I 
AWARDS. 

\ged bulls—First, Dickinson & §S 
Iowana Sir Ollic Irwin & Hackn n 
Sir Ormsby Hengerveld Kornd j ; 
Maxwell rms, on Colantha Dut i 
Snowdrop; 4, Kough, on Cornucopia le 
Johanna Lad. 

hree-year-old bulls—First, Ma yd 


Farm, on Johanna Fernwood Lad 
Two-year-old bulls—First, Mayowood 
Farm, on Johanna Glenda Lad m- 
sey County Home, on King Ollie Home- 
stead; 3, Clarinda State Hospital King 
Pietertje Ormsby Piebe 2d. 
Yearling bulls—First, Lashbrook & Son 





on Sir W: Segis Homestead; 2, Mayo- 
wood Farr on Ondine Homestead Po- 
sie; 3, Maxwell Farms, on Sadie nn 





Korndyke King: 4, School for 
Minded, on King Pietertje Fayr { 
by: 5, Dickinson & Son, on Wa 
Ollie Hartog: 6, Stall. on unnam 
Senior bull calves—First, Dickin « 
Son, on Walcowis Ollie Netherland: 2, 
Ramsey County Home, on Sir Pietertie 
2 











Ormsby Walker; 3, Carlton Colleg 
unnamed; 4, Maxwell Farms, on Sir Orms- 
by Skylark Lyons: 5, State Sanator 
on King Pietertijie Ormsby Piebe 6t 
Junior bull ae 


calves—First M 
Holstein Co., on Sir Johanna Me 














De Kol; 2, Mayowood Farm, on unr 
3, Skrei, on Sir Pietertje Tritomia 
by: 4, Erickson, on Oakdale Spring De 
Kol 2d; 5, Erickson, on Oakdale Spring 
De Kol 3d 

Aged cows—First, Schroeder, on Lady 
Glen Artis Ormsby; 2, 3 ahd 4, Maxwell 
Farms, on Lady Beechwood Get Joy 
Hengerveld Clothilde and Kathlyn Spof- 
ford Ormsby; 5, Dickinson & Sor r 


Woedcrest Ida 2d 
Four-year-old cows—First, G: 
Farm, on Pauline Se 











holm; 2, Minnesota Holstein ¢ South 
Side Inka De Kol 2d; 3, Dickins & 5 
on Walcowis Pontiac Inka 
hree-year-old| cows—Firs - 
ni k ° 
s Mes- 
ic 
M sota 
a 
Beets cvlark Segis; 4, Schroedet mn 
Li Pietertje Ormsby Dick o 
Sor on Walcowis Ormsby Bett; 


Senior yearling heifers—First, 6 é 
Dickinson & Son on Wak 
Posch, Walcowis Ollie Inka and 

Ollie Netherland 2, Maxwell | 














Nettie O ‘ke; 3, Ramse} inty 
Home ( il tos Ormsby \ 5 
ship Farm Co., on Golden Valley $ ed 
Ormsby; 5, Mayoweod Farm, on ida 
Ondine Doed 

Junior yearling heifers—First, |! : 
son & Son, 1 Waleowis Ollie De 5 
Inka; 2, Maxwell Fa on Queer ms- 
by Pietertie Fayne Irwin Miss 
Ormsby Johanna Maid: 4 M wood 
Farn on Johanna Korndyke % 


R R 
yemsby 
Ramsey County Home, on Miss ‘ ” 
Zora Johanna a oll 
Senier heifer calves—First, Maxwe 


(Continued on page -1 926) 
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RAISING FALL PIGS 


In raising fall pigs, the farmer re- 
verses nature’s method and sets the 
pig’s most critical growing period in 
a season of cold and unhealthful weath- 
er. To succeed in this essentially un- 
natural proceeding demands unusual 
care and skill on the part of the farm- 
er, and also an unusually large invest- 
ment in equipment. In return for this 
exertion and this investment, there 
should be sufficiently increased re- 
wards to justify the extra effort and 
expense. 

The majority of a group of letters 


recently received from _ subscribers 
shows that a great many corn belt 
farmers believe that the man who 


raises fall pigs is showing good busi- 
ness judgment. 

F. J. De Jarnette, of Logan county. 
Illinois, begins with a frank admission 
of the difficulty of successfully rais- 
ing fall pigs: 

“IT have had both success and fail- 
ure with fall pigs,” he writes. “We 
raise two litters a year, and we al- 
ways crowd them, so as to get one 
litter out of the way of the other. We 
let our sows run on pasture and feed 
some corn twice a day until they far- 
row. Then we gradually increase their 
feed unti] they get about what they 
will clean up twice a day. 

“When the pigs begin eating, we fix 
a place and feed them by themselves, 
so they can have all they will eat. We 
put threshed oats in a self-feeder and 
feed corn on the ear. We find the 
nain thing is to give them a good dry 
place to sleep where they won’t be both- 
ered by the larger hogs, and plenty of 
water to drink. We have a waterer 
that is kept warm by a lamp, and keep 
plenty of water available right along. 

“We don’t feed much mill feed or 
tankage, tho we have fed some. Good 
corn, oats and grass are hard to beat. 
We hog down some corn. Right now 
we have our spring shotes in a piece 
of corn and rape, and they are doing 
finely. I would say the main thing for 
fall pigs is plenty of feed and water, 
and a good, dry place to sleep, where 
the little ones won’t be overlaid or 
smothered by the larger hogs. It is 
best to get them on the market at from 
six to eight months old, weighing from 
200 to 225 pounds each.” 

From Nebraska comes a more pessi- 
mistic note. A subscriber in south- 
eastern Nebraska writes that crop con- 
ditions there do not give opportunity 
for any work with fall pigs. 

“On account of an almost total fail- 
ure of the corn crop here,” he writes, 
“there will be very few fall pigs raised. 
In fact, many farmers wish to sell their 
spring shotes just as soon as they can. 
Corn is from $1.95 to $2 (this letter 
was written in the middle of August), 
and most farmers are feeding ground 
soaked barley or oats. They get best 
results from grinding or crushing eith- 
er barley or oats, and then soaking 
them. Fewer brood sows will be kept 
over, and feeding operations of both 
hogs and cattle will be restricted on 
account of high prices of corn and al- 
falfa.” He says that most of the al- 
4 “will be shipped west, on account 
of the drouth there, and “consequently 
there will be few fall pigs farrowed, 
and not nearly the normal number of 
sows bred for spring litters.” 

An Indiana subscriber, Clarence E. 
Scoggin, of Lawrence county, advo- 
ates a more varied ration for his 
growing pigs. He does not advise 
cats for young pigs, and places more 
reliance on tankage and milk than does 
Mr. De Jarnette. Mr. Scoggin writes: 

“As a rule, even at the best, we don’t 
expect fall pigs to do as well or bring 
as much profit as the spring or sum- 
mer pigs. If one is not well fixed for 


ising them, that is, if he doesn’t have 
@ good 











, warm, dry place, he should not 
em extensively. Fall pigs should 
by the middle of Septeinber, to 
ket a start for the winter—in fact, the 

first of September is better. 
e little fellows should have the 


orri 


run the farm as much as possible. 
The start of the fall pig determines 
« ter value. A stunted spring pig 

ten come out during the summer 
under favorable conditions, but the one 
that is stunted in the fall has a very 
tas show of making his owner any 
rotit 


be, We have had them do well in dry 
mg without a morsel of green stuff, 
ng at a much higher cost than if they 
ad been on a clover or alfalfa pas- 











ture. 


Pasture of the hay grasses, or- 
chard grass or blue grass, is good, 


especially late in the fall after the 
rains. 

“The finest place we have ever 
found is a thick wood with adjacent 
pasture. Shade is a very important 
requirement for the brood sow during 
the hot months of June, July and 
August. An open pasture or lot with- 
out shade is bad. With buildings it 
may be better, but often they are as 
hot as lying out in the sun. We have 
lost several litters from such a cause, 
with the addition of lack of exercise. 
The pigs were too weak to keep out 
of the way of the sows, or to live. A 
fall pig needs sunshine during winter, 
just as much as a spring pig needs 
shade during the summer. Shelter one 
from the hot sun and the other from 
the cold winds. We all know that corn 
is a poor ration for brood sows. Some 
corn is needed, we think, but there 
should be some other protein feeds to 
go with it. 

“We raise our fall pigs mostly on 
pasture, corn, middlings, tankage and 
spare milk, but usually with very little 
of the latter. We also aim to have a 
supply of pumpkins and a patch of 
sorghum with seed on to feed them. 
We count a great deal on the sorghum, 
as it seems to do more good than 
would appear possible. 

“We have a cement feeding floor in- 
side the barn, with dry, warm sleep- 
ing quarters and dry bedding to keep 
them in after weaning and when cold 
weather comes. Before doing this, our 
fall pigs were more often a loss than 
a profit, but we didn’t always know 
it. We try to keep salt and ashes be- 
fore them all the time, with a little 
copperas with it, but prefer the cop- 
peras mixed with the slop. 

“One can take the poorest of land 
and by sowing to rye and clover and 


using hogs to harvest same can soon 
build it up. In fact, it is about the 
quickest way we know of, and we have 
had the experience of trying it and suc- 
ceeding. 

“To the beginner we would say to 
raise no more fall pigs or spring pigs 
either, than you can care for and feed 
well and keep them growing from start 
to finish. A hundred-pound pig will do 
well on corn and tankage, and the best 
money we ever made was from pigs 
fed corn and tankage from weaning 
time until sold, and in a dry lot.” 

Mr. D. Rininger, who lives up in 
Sac county, Iowa, agrees with Mr. 
Scoggin on most of the major points, 
altho they differ some on the ration to 
be fed. Mr. Rininger gives what he 
considers the essential points in the 
following words: 

“First let me say that hogs, cattle, 
sheep and poultry are in a sense ma- 
chines or condensers, and in a way 
scavengers. Under the present price 
levels, fall pigs, if well cared for till 
July or August, always bring the most 
per hundredweight at a time when 
the spring sows are too thin for mar- 
ket. However, one must be well fixed 
for fall pigs or slow growth and a high 
mortality rate will outweigh the ad- 
vantage of the high summer prices.” 

Continuing further, Mr. Rininger 
says: “It pays to be well fixed with 
automatic waterers and feeders. Pigs 
should never squeal either for feed 
or water—or get either out of mud- 
holes. This is one of the greatest 
causes of hog mortality, commonly 
called cholera. We have found this 
out by long experience.” 

Mr. Rininger believes in keeping the 
pigs gaining as rapidly as possible, and 
gives the ration he has had the most 
success with. “It does not pay to let 
a hog lose a pound in weight, so you 
must keep him gaining all the time. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


The production of butter-fat for 
creameries is now in more favorable 
position than for some time past. Grain 
and feed prices have been declining, 
but butter values have been ad- 
vancing. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.25, standard 
oats at 68 cents, cottonseed meal and 
oil meal at $80 at central markets; 
with hay at $18 per ton on the farm, 
and with labor at 35 cents an hour, the 
cost of butter at Chicago, as measured 
by the ten-year ratio, was 57.4 cents 
for the month of September, 1919. The 





actual price was 55 cents, so there was 
a loss on the butter to the producer of 
about 2.4 cents per pound. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a September price of 
about $3 per cwt., as compared with 
the actual price of $3.55. Owing to 
the decline in grain and feed values 
generally, a profit is suddenly accru- 
ing to milk producers. Of course this 
is partially offset by the unusually 
poor fall pastures. The October price 
of milk should be about $3.45, to cover 
cost of production on the ten-year ra- 
tio basis. 
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As you can only put on about one and 
a half or two pounds daily, everything 
lost must first be made up. We use 
corn as the main feed, with oats, tank- 
age and oil meal, all in self-feeders, 
and plenty of clean, fresh water. Our 
spring-farrowing sows at farrowing 
time weigh 300 to 400 pounds, with 
eight to twelve pigs at a litter, with 
seldom any loss of either sows or 
pigs. Keep the pigs in their pens until 
they know their mother well. Try to 
have all the pigs come as near one age 
or size as possible, so that the larger 
ones will not rob the younger ones 
when all are turned on blue grass pas- 
ture.” 

Mr. Rininger says that he uses a 
cement hog house floor, with “movable 
partitions all alike, so that they are 
removable and interchangeable, with 
a cement wall which is two feet high 
and prevents any draft. The room is 


also well ventilated and lighted. Sun- 
shine is an essential for pigs. Auto 


matic water comes from underground 
pipes in one corner, and they do not 
freeze in the coldest weather. We 
also have a cement feeding floor out- 
side, with automatic feeders inside and 
out. When we get down to perfect or 
nearly perfect sanitation, we will have 
a lot less cholera. A hog’s stomach is 
too small to be crowded with filth.” 

A correspondent from Missouri says 
that down there it is customary with 
many of the farmers to raise two lit- 
ters a year. He goes on to say that 
“the mild winters make the fall pigs 
about as profitable as spring pigs, ex- 
cept for the pasture question. Quite a 
number of fall pigs are carried over 
the summer on grass and fed out early 
in the fall as bacon hogs.” 

Raising fall pigs does not furnish a 
very important part of Minnesota ag- 
riculture. Word comes from Mr. C. 
H. Carlson that he has raised very few 
fall pigs. He says: “They can not 
be raised successfully here, unless one 
has very warm buildings.” 

Mr. H. M. Gardner, of Wilkin county, 
Minnesota, says that fine fall pigs 
may be raised by following the method 
which he says a practical hog raiser 
has used under his personal observa- 
tion. However, he agrees with Mr. 
Carlson when he says that warm build- 
ings should be used. He writes in the 
following optimistic tone: 

“Seven old sows of mixed breeding 
were selected and bred to a Duroc 
Jersey boar for March farrow. The 
sows were then turned into a rye field 
that connected up with a blue grass 
and white clover timber pasture. The 
sows were fed two or three ears of 
corn per day until farrowing time. 
They had a good, warm hog house, 
with individual pens, and were sepa- 
rated prior to farrowing, and had only 
water for forty-eight hours after far- 
rowing. A feed of oats, tankage and 
corn was fed dry, and a slop of shorts 
and water. The feed was gradually 
increased to full feed. Two self-feeders 
—one for oats and one for tankage— 
were used.’” 

The hog raiser observed by Mr. 
Gardner had good fortune in raising 
the litters. He continues: “The seven 
sows farrowed forty-nine pigs and 
raised all of them. When the pigs were 
six or seven weeks old, they were 
weaned and turned in the fattening 
yard, where they had all they could eat 
until marketed in November, and aver- 
aged 300 pounds. When these pigs 
were a few days old the sows and pigs 
were turned out in the rye field and 
blue grass pasture. The sows were 
given access to self-feeders containing 
grain and tankage until bred back for 
September Ist farrowing. Then the 
feed was decreased, the sows being 
fed light and run on pasture until far- 
rowing time in the fall. The sows 
dropped their pigs around the straw 
stack, and again saved forty-nine pigs. 
The feed was gradually increased, the 
sows being given access to self-feeders 
until the pigs were six or seven weeks 
old. The pigs were put in the fatten- 
ing yard and fed for the June market, 
and weighed around 300 pounds when 
sold. At the proper time, the same 
sows were bred back for March pigs, 
and the same method continued.” 

These men have studied the system 
of successful fall pig raising, and do 
not use haphazard methods. They 
have learned from experience and they 
seem to agree pretty well on how to 
obtain the best results, 





Altho the first International Belgian 
Horse Show is now a part of Belgian 
history, it will be many years before 
it is forgotten. The success of the 
first gathering of the Belgian breeders 
of the country under one roof for com- 
petition and fellowship was unques- 
tioned. Breeders from ali parts of the 
country said that it was the greatest 
stimulus ever given to the breeding of 
Beigian horses. The new barns, which 
had been specially constructed for the 
use of the horsemen by the Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress. were well filled, and if 
ali of the entries had been abie to be 
present, it is doubtful if there would 
have been sufficient housing accommo- 
dations for all. 

Over three hundred ‘of the best of 
the Belgian studs of the United States 
were present. There were three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight_horses entered, 
but due to the difffculty of making 
railroad shipments, seme of the strings 
were not able to be present. Veteran 
showmen and breeders from all parts 
of the country were enthusiastic in 
their commendations, and the consen- 
sus of opinion was that never before 
has such a high-class Belgian show 
been seen in this country. Importers 
who have seen the best that the home 
of the breed has to offer at the Brus- 
selis shows, stated that altho the Old 
Country shows are larger, they have 
mever seen one where the excellence 
of the classes from first to last place 
Was superior to the recent show at 
Waterloo. 

That it will be unnecessary for the 
United States ever again to depend 
upon Belgium for foundation stock was 
proved to the satisfaction of all. The 
classes for stallions and mares bred 
by exhibitors were fully as strong as 
the open classes, giving ample proof 
of the ability of the American breed- 
ers to breed the best. The grand and 
reserve champion stallions and the 
grand and reserve champion mares 
were all bred in this country. 

One of the most satisfactory fea 
tures of the whole show was the way 
in ‘which the breeders with but a small 
number of horses supported it. Thirty 
breeders had horses on the grounds, 
shewing the admirable backing given 
the promoters of the exhibit. and the 
streneth of the foothold which the 
breed has gained among the farmers 
ofvthe middle-west. 

Altho the competition for the rib- 
bans in the various classes was of the 
stiffest variety, the exhibitors never 
forgot that it was more than a contest 
for supremacy, and enjoyed the fullest 
measure of comradeship. This get- 
together feeling was strongly in evi- 
dence at the banquet given them Tues- 
day evening of the week. Wm. Crown- 
over, superintendent of the horse show, 
presided over the meeting and called 
upon the following for talks: J. D 
Connor, secretary of the Belgian Horse 
Breeders’ Association Jacob Dagus, 
Alicia, Mich.; Frank Huddleston, presi- 
dent of the fowa Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association; Thomas Holbert: 
Roy Graham, field secretary of the 
Belgian Breeders’ Association; Sam 
Gard, Breeders’ Gazette; Frank Gra- 
ham, American Breeder; Charles Way, 
Nebraska Draft Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation: Harvey Smith, Hunterstown, 
Ind., and W. R. Law, president of the 
Dairy Congress and Belgian Horse 
Show 

The three-judge system was used 
with satisfactory results, altho every 
class was close andin some instances 
considerabie time was spent in com- 
paring the points of the various con- 
tenders before a decision was reached. 
The aged stallion class was one of the 
best of the show. Sixteen splendid 
harses faced the judges, some of the 
mé@st noted sires of the breed being 
among them. Magnet, the stallion 
shown by W. Harvey Smith, that was 
grand champion at both the Indiana 
and Ohio state fairs, this year, was fin- 
ally declared the winner of the class, 
over Irvine's Frison, a horse that has 
not quite the scale and body of the 
Indiana horse, but has excellent action. 


The grand champion stallion of the 
show was found in the three-year-old 
class Paramount Flashwood, shown 


by George Rupp, of Canada, came thra 
Victorious and won his way to the pur- 


ple The winner of the aged class, 
Magnet, was the chief contender for 
the ttle against the rean son of Far 
ceur The ringside. was fairly evenly 
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divided, there being many supporters 
for each horse. The young horse sur- 
passed Magnet in style and action, and 
was considered to be of better con- 
formation. The best class of the week 
Was seen when the two-year-old stal- 
lions were led in, there being nineteen 
shown, and all good ones. The judges 
worked long and carefully on this 
class, the choice being between Mar- 
quis de Hemel, the winner, shown by 
Harry Stamp, Roachdale, Ind., and the 
second colt, Irvinedale Frison, shown 
by Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Iowa, being 
very close. The winner of the stallion 
futurity at the Iowa State Fair, Irvine- 
daie de Bree Eyck, shown by J. C. 
Ritchie, Stratford, Iowa, was not shown 
in the open classes, but proved his 
class when he won out of a strong 
group of fourteen for stallions under 
three years old bred by exhibitors. 
The mare classes were as strong in 
every way as the stallion classes. The 


Iowa breeders came strongly to the 
front, winning some strong classes 
with the dams of the country’s famous 


horses. In the class for mares five 
vears old and under ten, Charles Ir- 
vine showed the winner, Salome, a 
mare that was later made grand cham- 
pion. She is a wonderfully clean mare, 
with nice action and good proportions, 
having plenty of body and substance. 
The runner-up for the grand cham- 
pioaship was found in the class for 
mares three years old and under five. 
Paramount Lulu, shown by C. G. Good 
& Son, of Ogden, Iowa, is a growthy,. 
upstanding filly, with lets of develop- 
ment ahead of her, and was reserve 
grand champion mare. She lacks the 
width over the hips, muscle develop- 
ment and drafty appearance that made 
the grand champion so pleasing. Again 
in the class for yearling fillies, the 
futurity winner at the Iowa State Fair 
repeated, Simon Peterson, of Ogden, 
Iowa, winning out of a strong class of 


The International Belgian Horse Show 


sixteen, on Echo Dale Marguerite. Wm. 
Crownover, Hudson, Iowa, and C. G. 
Good & Son were especially strong in 
the group classes, the get of Farceur 
being preminent thruout. Indiana was 
represented by some strong strings 
brought here thru the efforts of the 
state Draft Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 


Prize Winners at the Belgian 
Horse Show 


BELGIANS. 


Exhibitors—Wm. Blake, Huntertown, 
Ind.; Homer G. Bowser, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Cahill Bros. & McKegney, Rockford 
and Dougherty, Iowa; Carrothers Bros., 
Masonville, Iowa: Crownover @ Brand- 
horst, Hudson, Iowa; Wm. Crownover, 
Hudson, Iowa; J. S. Chesney, Keota, Ia.; 
W. T. Davenport, Rutland, lewa; W. B. 
Donelson, Ogden, Ia.: Oswald Drewelow, 
New Hampton, lowa;: ‘Otto Engel, Milledg- 


ville, T.; W. ©. Bstes, Packwood, Iowa: 
B. F. French, Independence, Iowa; Willis 
Fry. Stratford, lowa; J. C. Gaibraith, 
Dougherty, Iowa; C. G. Good & Son, Og- 
den, Iowa: Dr. W. H. Hamilton & Son, 


Paullina, lowa; Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Ia.; 
John E. Jansen, Granville, Iowa; C. E. 
Jones, Livermore, Iowa; Henry Jorgenson, 
Waterloo, Iowa; J. W. Kerr, Mount Ster- 


Ying, Iowa: O. A. Kessler, Riverside, Ia.; 
B. W. Olson, Vincent, Iowa; Chaney Ow- 
ens, Central City, lowa: Owosso Sugar 
Co., Alicia, Mich.; Simeon Peterson, Og- 
den, fowa; F. W. Reckers, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Geo. A. Ridge, Rockwell City, Ia.; 


J. C. Ritchie, Stratford, Iowa; Geo. Rupp, 
Lampman, Saskatchewan, Canada; W. 
Harvey Smith, Boswell, Ind.; Erven J. 
Snider, New Paris, Ind.; I. W. Van Nice, 
Garrison, Iowa: Ben Weisman, Marble 
Rock, Iowa; Henry Stamp, Roachdale, 
Ind 

Judges—Sam Bell, Wooster, 
Coons, Lincoln, Neb., 
son, Creston, lowa 

AWARDS. 

Aged stallions—First, Smith, on Mag- 
net; 2, Irvine, on Frison: 3. Biake, on 
Caporal; 4, Ritchie, on Lucifer de Maet- 


er: 5, Smith, on Mascot; 6, Kerr, on Du- 


A. P. 
Wil- 


Ohio; 
and Latimer 


randal:; 7, Jones, on Ergot: 8, Weisman, 
on Remi: 9, Donaldson, on Master de 
Bruges; 10, Owasso Sugar Co., on Rubis. 

Four-year-old stallions—First, Owasso 
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Irvine's Grand Champion Belgian Mare. 














Sugar Co., on Soleil Lavant; 2, Rupp 

Paramount Wolver; 3, Davenport, o; 
Echelen; 4, Jones, on Rex; 5, Hamilton 
on Ogden H.; 6 and 9, Van Nice, or 


Count Pollux and Duke la Vante; 7, Ridge 
en Rudy de Max; 8, Carrothers Bros., on 
Duke of Silver Valley. 


Three-year-old stallions—First, Rupp. 
en Paramount Fiashwood; 2 and 3, Irvine. 
on Rowdy 24 and Irvinedale Jap; 4, Owas- 
so Sugar Co., on Calves; 5, Hamilton, o, 
Superior; 6, Jones, on Roland; 7, Owasso 
Sugar Co., on Sans Puer de Celles: 3. 
Hamilton, on Rex Americanus; 9, Ham- 
fiton, on King Cortil. 


Two-year-old stallions—First, Stamp, 
Marquis de Hemel; 2, Irvine, on Irvinedale 
Frison; 3, Jones, on "Marquis; 4, Olson. on 
irvinedale Hugo; 5, Smith, on Marvel; ¢, 
Crownover & Brandhurst, on Paramount 
Jupiter; 8, Donaldson, on Farceur Pal: 
9, Van Nice, on Duke la Vauter; 19, [r- 
vine, on Irvinedale Duke. 

Yearling stallions—First, 6 and 12 
Blake, on Monarque Jr. Lord Byron and 
Caporal Byron; 2, 8, 7 and 8, Owasso Su- 
gar Co., on Manage, Dare de Rhode, 
Houzard due Fosteau and Indigene dy 
Fosteau; 4, Chaney Owens, on Orel de 
Pepive; 5, Hamilton, on Albert; 8, Kerr, 
on Irvine. 

Stallion foals—First, 
named; 2, Donaldson, on Farceur Jr 
Ridge, on wmnarned; 4 Jones, on un- 
named; 5, Ritchie. on Dempsey Farceupr: 
6, Cahill Bres. & McKegney, on Perfection 
Mike; 7, Van Nice, on unnamed; 8, Ss 
Chesney, on unnamed. 

Stallions three years or over bred by ex- 
hibitors—First, Crownover, on Paran 
Flashwood; 2 and 6, Smith, on Mag: 
and Mascot; 3 and 7, Owasso Suga 
on Soliel Lavant and Calvados: 4, Cri 
over, on Paramount Wolver: 5, Jones 
Rex; 8, Hamilton, on Ogden H.: 9, Jones 
on unnamed; 10, Van Nice, on C t 
Pollux 

Stailions under three years, bred by ex- 
hibitors—First, Ritchie, on irvinedak je 
Bree Eyck; 2, Kerr, on Marquis: 38, ind 
$, Irvine, on Irvinedale Brutus, Irvine- 
dale Superior and Irvinedale Duk: 4 
Smith, on Marvel; 6, Crownover, on Para- 
mount Jupiter; 7, Owasso Sugar Co r 
Manage; 8, Irvine, on Model de Fosteau 
10, Blake, on Lord Byron. 

Mares, ten years or over, to have pro- 
duced within two years—First, Good 
Chere; 2, Kerr, on Justine; 3, Van N 
on Bertha Lier; 4, Chesney, on Jeanne 
du Flamad. 

Mares and foals—First, Irvine. on Sa- 
jome; Good, on Chere: 3, Good. or 
Civette; 4, Jones, on Suzette; 5, Ritchie 
on Mira Waere; <err, on Max 
Van Nice, on Blue Belle Lier; 8, Kerr. on 
Bell 

Mares, five years and under ten—First 
and 6, Irvine, on Salome and tte; : 
and %, Good, on Marget and 
Hamilton, on Janet Brilliante; 
Sugar Co., on Flossie; 5, Kerr, on Jol 
de Thimeon; 7, Blake, on Jumint; 8 
ler, on Laura Baven; 10, Cahill Bros. & 
Keeney, on unnamed. 

Three-year-old mares—First ar 


Irvine, on un- 








Good, on Paramount Lulu and Oakdak 
Girl; 2, Drewelow, on Paramount Blu 
Belle; 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9, Owasso Sugar Co 
on Louise de Hamel, Rachel, Marjorie 
Laurette, and Charmant: 6, Irvine. or 
Burd; 10, Van Nice, on Ivondale Pear 
Two-year-old fillies—First and 3, Smit 
on Carval and Carmen; 2 and 4, Irvin 
on iIrvinedale Fayette and  Irvineda! 
Mina; 5 and 6, Crownover @ Brand- 
horst, on Ivondale Louise and Parar at 


Neone: 7 and 9, Blake, on Iune Byror 
Estu du Fosteau; 8, Owasso Sugar 
on Friscette; 10, Fry, on Lucile de Bree 


Eyck 
Yearling fillies—First n 
on Echodale Marguerite and Echodale 
Charlotte; 2, Crownover & Brandhorst, on 
Paramount Esciatiere; 4, Stamp. on Ru 
5, Good, on Blaivetts 2d: 6 and 


bie: 5, 
Owasso Sugar Co., on Alice de 


and 3, Pet 





30is 


neur and Belle de Vricken; 7, Ri 
Lady Wolver; 8 and 12, Hamilton, ot 
Notch Mary Jr. and Beatrice: 9, Blak 
on Irene du Cherry; 10, Smith, on Car 
netter 

Filly foals—First and 4, Good, on Far- 
cetta and Farceurette; 2 and 9, Irvine 


on Irvinedale Salome 
retta; 3 and 10, Ritchie, on Mary Far- 
ceur and Dolly; 5 and 8, Rupp, on Marie 
de Wolver and Lady Wolver 2d; 6, Van 


and Irvinedale Suz- 


Nice, on unnamed; 7, Kerr, on Bee, 1) 
Owasso Sugar Co., on Pauline de For- 
chies 


Mares, three years old or over, bred by 
exhibitors—First and 2, Crownover 
Salome and Paramount Lulu; 3, Hamil- 
ton, on Janet Brilliante; 4, Drewelow, o 
Paramount Bluebird; 5, 6 and 8, Owasso 
Sugar Co., on Louisa de Hemel, Rache 
rod Charmant; 7, Van Nice, on Blue Belle 

ie 

Mares under three years, bred by ex- 





hibitors—First and 4, Smith, on Carval 
and Carmen; 2, 6 and 10, Crownover. on 
Echodale Marguerite, Paramount Ascla- 
tire and Paramount Neone; 3, 5 and 5, 
irvine .on Irvinedale Favette, Irvinedale 
Mina and Irvinedale Salome; 7, Good. on 


Farcetta; 9, Ritchie, on Marie Farc« 
Senior and grand champion sta! = 
Rupp, on Paramount Flashwood 
Reserve senior and grand 
stalllon—Blake, on Magnet. 
Junior champion stallion—Stamp, 028 
Marquis de Hemel. oe 
Reserve junior champion stallion—biake 
on Monarque Jr. 
Senior and grand 
vine, on Salome 
Reserve senior and grand cham! 
mare—Good, on Paramount Lula 
Junior champion mare—Smith, on Car 
val 
Reserve junior cl 
on Farcetta 
hree_ staliions 
First, Crownover 


champion 


—Ir- 


champion mar 


on 


mar nd 


umpion 


exhibitors 


1ss0 


bred by 
2, Smith; 3, 0 


(Continuea on page 1924) 
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An Important Message 
-|| On Building Conditions 


To All Gordon-Van Tine Friends and Customers: 


ode, Iam publishing this open letter because it is the quickest. way 
de to get a vitally important message to you. It has been our good fortune 
to advise thousands of builders during our half century in business, 
and to save them hundreds of thousands of dollars. We never hada 
more important message than this one. 


x- You have heard a great deal about the shortage of Building 
Rot Materials—the Lumber Famine. But there may still be some doubt 
in your mind as to whether it is a Real Famine or only a bugaboo 
invented to scare up business. 




















































i I want to tell you that it is real! 


"— We never were up against anything like it before. Let me outline 
conditions briefly. When the war ended, mills and factories were 
caught without surplus stocks on hand. Before they could get a 
normal supply the demand struck them. It has never let up. Produc- 
tion is below normal—while the number of orders is unbelievable. As 
“on a consequence the mills and factories are simply swamped — from 
three to six months behind on deliveries and refusing to book an 
order at any price. 


With a nation-wide shortage of houses, demand by spring will 

be heavier than ever. 
There is no possible reliefin sight. If you are going to build within the next 
Blue five years my sincere advice is BUY NOW—wherever you can get the material. If 
, you don’t you'll regret it just as countless people today regret not having built 

in 1916, °17 and ’18. 

Lumber and millwork prices are still below the average of other commodities. 
ind- This slack must be taken up. I pledge you my word—the price is going up—and 
nd going up soon. Even a week or two delay may cost you several hundred dollars— 
any considerable delay will mean real famine prices, countless delays, substitutions. 


We still have large stocks on hand, owing to our policy of always maintaining a 
huge reserve. Our prices today are below the general wholesale market. A prompt 
decision on your part means complete delivery and money saved. 


If you have our books—send your order in at once. If you have not—fill out 
the coupon below and we will send them to you. In any case—whether you send 
your order to us or not—BUY NOW. 


Sut- Faithfully yours, 


Van ’ ; i ‘ 
2 vr 
i by 


” a Vice President ® General Manager 


; Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


“ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


7012 Gordon Street Established Over Half a Century Davenport, Iowa 


GORDON-VAN TINE Co. 
—Ir- 7012 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa Name 


Please send me your FREE books as checked below: 
-----------e-Home Plan Book------------ Barn and Outbuilding Plan Book City---------------------------------------- State-.----------------------------eecenesens 
sddetcunime Building Material Catalogue alae taper nacctr clad inniajeai imine ancmedsin acd anislaliaiiians 
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“ Farm Help in lowa~ 


About 10,300 mén were given em- 
ployment on farms‘in Iowa dtring the 
of 1919, ‘thru the 


first seven months 

free employment bureaus conducted by 
the farm bureaus. About 4,700 of these 
were special harvest hands, while the 
remaining 5,600 were hired by the 
month. 

This is one of the ways in which 
the farm bureau helps its ‘members. 
Ever since the first county agents were 
employed, in 1912, they have helped 
the farm employer and employes in 
getting together. Now in practically 


every county the farm bureau office is 
recognized as the official farm employ- 
ment bureau. sg year, when most 
of the loose labor had been taken in 
the draft, and there was a real labor 
crisis, the county agents located and 
supplied 27,348 laborers. 

The monthly wages this year have 
averaged $58.04, the highest wages be- 
ing paid in northwestern Iowa and the 
lowest in southern Iowa, The harvest 
wages ranged from $3.56 and $3.75 per 
day in the southeastern corner to $5 
in the northwestern part of the state, 
and $6 in Page county. The average 
of the wages paid for day labor dur- 
ing harvest was $4.36. 

The prospect for corn huskers 
good, and especially so in the eastern 
and western rows of counties. Husk- 
ing prices offered ame practically the 
same as last year, and they are very 
uniform in different parts of the state. 

Last year seven cents a bushel was 


is 


paid where an elevator was used, and 
eight cents where the unloading was 
done by hand. This year the corn is 
of better quality, so that the returns 
will be more. 

The federal free employment bu- 


reaus in the larger cities of the state 


have been of great assistance to the 
farm bureaus Approximately one- 


third, or 3,600, of the total number 
of men placed were secured from this 
source. Probably another one-third 
was local help, while the last one- 
third was help which happened to drift 
in or was secured thru advertising in 
the eastern and southern papers. 





Farm Bureau Notes 


Keokuk County, lowa—The Farm 
Bureau has deé¢ided to hold a farmers’ 
institute, December 11th, 12th and 
18th. The last institute held in the 
county was in 1914. The purpose in 
reviving the institute is to make it 
more representative of the entire coun- 
ty than it has ever been in the past. 
Premiums will be offered for different 
farm products. The secretary of the 
institute A. C. Jones, Sigourney, 
Iowa. 


is 


Jackson County, iilinois—The farm- 
ers of Jackson county held a county 
picnic at the fair grounds at Murphys- 
boro, on September 22d. The Farm 
Bureau members of the counties of 
Jackson, Union and Johnson are work- 
Ing on a plan to pool their orders for 
sodium nitrate and ship it in car lots. 
They have found it valuable, especial- 
ly for their orchards, inasmuch as ni- 
trate int this form is available at the 
time when most needed to secure the 
proper development of fruit buds 


De Kalb County, Ilinois—The De 
Kalb County Agricultural Association 
announces that it will buy potatoes 
and apples direct from producers and 
sell direct to consumers, guaranteeing 
satisfaction both to quality and 
price. They are planning to ship car- 
loads of potatoes to the thirteen or 
fourteen towns in the county, to arrive 
in October. 


as 


Des Moines County, towa—There 
has been considerable agitation among 
the farm bureau members for a uni- 
form sign to act as a distinguishing 
mark. Consequently, at a meeting 
held during the Iowa State Fair, it was 
decided to secure enameled sheet met- 
al signs, with the individual members’ 
names stamped upon them. These 
signs will be about the size of an auto- 

bile license plate, and are to be 
Placed on the gate posts. Each and 
every member is entitled to one. 

Des Moines County, lowa—Farmers 
always have perplexing questions to 
ask concerning home and farm equip- 
ment, prevention of soil erosion, and 
new farm buildings. In order to give 
the most efficient help possible, the 
county agent of Des Moines county 
has arranged with J. S. Glass, of the 




















agricultural engineering extension de- 
partment at Ames, for three days’ help 


October 13th, 14th 
and 15th are the days. The time will 
be spent going to the farms where 
help and advice are needed. Farm 
Bureau members of Des Moines coun- 
ty, who have farm engineering prob- 
lems to be solved, should make appli- 
cation early. 


along these lines. 





Henry County, lowa—The acreage 
of winter wheat in this county wil! be 
light next year, in fact, 





it is probable | 


that scarcely one-fourth of the amount | 


grown last year will be sown. The se- 
vere attack of scab last year is said 
to be the chief reason. Henry county 
gets larger money returns per acre 
from corn than wheat, but wheat has 


the edge on oats. On an average rere 
yield decidedly more bushels per acre 
than wheat, but with wheat $2 pent 


oats at 60 cents per bushel, wheat has 
much the best of it. The wheat acre- 
age has also been held down some by 
the heavy drouth this fall. 





Straw in Barn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note an inquiry in your paper 
about blowing straw into a barn with 
a shingle roof. There is a cattle barn 


on the farm where I live, that was 
built by my father in 19038. It is 641 
feet square and the main part is 20 | 


feet to the square. This barn has 
been filled with a threshing machine 
blower every year but one since it was 
built. There are no signs of damage 
to the roof that could be traced to the 
method ofgfilling. There are no leaks 
of any kind, and the roof seems good 
for several years’ service yet. 

Since this roof was made from the 
best cedar shingles, it should last a 
number of years yet. Therefore, we 
will not know for a few years just 
what damage, if any, has been done. 
Personally, I think blowing in straw 
will do no harm to a roof. 

W. E. HEYER. 
Champaign County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have blown’ straw 
every year for fifteen years, and can 
not see any damage to the roof. We 
open the doors in the gables to let out 
the dust while threshing. We have a 
shingle roof that has been on for twen- 
ty years, and it does not leak yet. 

J. A. CASE. 
Missouri. 


in our barn 


Lafayette County, 





The International Belgian Horse 
Show 
(Continued from page | 922) 


Sugar Co.; 4, 
Nice; 7, Ritchie 
Three stallions, 
First, Irvine; 2, Blake; 
so Sugar Co.; 5, Jones; 
Nice; 8, Hamilton. 
Three stallions, get of same sire—First 
Rupp, on get of Farceur; 2, Smith, on get 
of Magnet; 3 and 5, Irvine, on get of 
Alfred de Bree Eyck; 4, Owasso Sugar Co., 
on get of Rubis: 6, Jones, on get of Er- 


Jones; 5, Irvine; 6, Van 
property of exhibitor— 
3, Smith; 4, Owas- 
6, Ritchie; 7, Van 


got; 7, Hamilton, on get of Cartelle. 

Three mares bred by exhibitors—First 
and 4, Crownover; 2, Smith Irvine; 5 
Good; 6, Hamilton; 7, Owasso Sugar Co. ; 
8, Blake; 9, Ritchie; 10, Van — 

Three mares, property of exhibitor— 
First, Irvine; 2, Good; 3, Sr “t Owas- 
so Sugar Co.; 5, Kerr; 7, Ham- 








ilton; 8, Ritchie; 9, Van Nice 

Three mares, get of same 
and 4, Good & Son, on get of 
Smith, on get of Bienfait ee 
Irvine, on get of Altre i de 
5, Peterson, on get of Farceur; 
Sugar Co on get of Rubis; 
get of Lucifer de Maeter 

Stallion and three mares, ow ned by x 
hibtor—First, Irvine: 2, Good; 8, Smith; 
hibitor—-First, Irvine; 2, Good; 3, Smith; 
7, Kerr; 8 Van Nice 

Three animals, get of same sire—First 
and 6, Good, on get of Farceur: 2 and 5 
Smith, on get of Bienfait de la Courte and 
get of Magnus; 3, Irvine, on get of Alfred 
de Bree Eyck; 4, P eterson, on get of Far- 
ceur; 7, Owasso Sugar Co., on get of 
Rubis; 8, Blake, on get of Caporal; 9, 
Ritchie, on get of Lucifer de Maeter. 


Two animals, produce of same mare— 
First, Ritchie, on produce of Mira Wier: 
2, Peterson, on produce of Katherine; 3 
and 5, Smith, on produce of Selba and 
produce of Eglantine de Buzet; 4, Irvine, 
en produce of Suzette; 6, Owasso Sugar 
Co., on produce of Carmen; 7, Rupp, on 
produce of Estella Castelle de Plan: 8, 
Jones, on produce of Plainview Lady; 9, 
Blake, on produce of Lizzie de Bossily. 

Stallion and four of his get, either sex— 
First and 3, Good, on Farceur and get; 
2, Irvine, on Alfred de Bree Eyck and 
get; 4, Blake, on Caporal and get; & 
Ritchie, on Lucifer de Maeter and get. 

Two-horse teams (weighing between 
3.200 and 3,600 pounds)—First, Qwasso 
Sugar Co.; 2, Ritchie; 3, Van Nice; 4, 


err. 
Hitched teams (two horses weiching 


over 3,600 pounds)—First, Owasso Sugar 
Co.; 2, Kerr; 3, Ritchie 
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Curtis Doors are Necessities 
Beautified 


bonny home has to have doors. If you select 
and see that you get CuktiS Woodwork for 
your home you will have beautiful doors, well 
made of carefully selected and carefully handled 








C 


woods. 


The dining room above owes its convenience 
and beauty to the Curtis Built-in Sideboard and 
Curtis Doors. And that which is typical of this 
room is typical of the entire home that is finished 
throughout with Cukf:1S Woodwork. 

Many thousands of dealers carry and sell 
CuktiS Woodwork. They recommend it because 
they know that the purchaser will be satisfied 
whether he buys a housebill or only a single 


window. 


If you plan to build, probably we can help you. 
Our free books of plans contain many homes with 
fioor-plans plainly marked, pictures of both in- 
teriors and exteriors, and are full of suggestions 
for making your home convenient, beautiful, 


and easy to keep. 
These 


are “‘Better Built Homes ”—Vol. 
IV with homes of $4000 and under; and “‘ Better 
Built Homes”’—Vol. V showing homes of $4000 


and up. 


Write today for your choice—Free. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


1957-2057 S. Second Street 


Clinton, Iowa 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING PLANTS AT 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Topeka, Kan. Climton,la. Dayton, O. 


Detroit Lincoln, Neb, 


Sioux City,lowa Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, Ill 


EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 


The makers of CuktS woodwork guarantee com- 
plete satisiaction to its users. 


‘“‘We’re not satisfied 


unless you are.’’ 
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WOODWORK 
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**The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’”’ 








CONTAINS COPPERAS FO! SULPHUR 
NEYS, NUX ae A_ TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. 
oO DOSING YOUR BEALER FOR 


BLACKMAN STocK REMEDY COMPANY Chatia 





FOR WORMS, 
ee 
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STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 
FOR THE GLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 
USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 
LACKMAIS 


a. Tenn. 


— 








Four-horse 
pounds—First, 
Ritchie. 


teams weighing over 
Owasso 


3,800 


Sugar Co.; 


BELGIAN GRADE DRAFT HORSES. 
(All entries to be sired by registered 


3elgian stallion.) 
Gelding or mare, 
First, Ri le; 2, 3, 


Gelding or mare, FS 
four—First, Estes; 
Gelding or mare, 


2, Rekers; 3, 


b pod years or over— 
. Galbraith. 

under 
yalbraith. 
two years and under 











three—First, Kerr; 2 and 4, Estes; % 


Ritchie; 5, Jorgenson; 6, Rekers. 

Gelding or mare, one year and under 
two—First, Estes; 2, Kerr; 3, Ritchie 

Foats—First, Jorgenson; 2, Galbraith: 
3, Rekers; 4, Ridge; 5, Ritchie. 

Three animals, property of exhibitors— 
First, Estes; 2, Ritchie; 3 and 6, Gal- 
braith; 4, eKrr: 6, Rekers. 

Champion gelding or mare—Kerr. 

Reserve champion—Ritchie. 
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Hog Profits 


Hogs which sold for about $22 per 
ewt. in July dropped to $20 per cwt, 
in August, and to $17.40 per cwt. in 
September. This is the most unusual 
drop ever experienced in the hog 
market. 

The corn which went into the hogs 
marketed in September averaged $1.73 
a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
a ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the month of September for a price 
per cwt. equivalent to 11.8 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 11.8 bushels 
this year gives $20.41 as the corn 


price of hogs. The actual price is 
$17.40, a loss of $3 per cwt. 

The hog outlook at present is not 
so bad as the $3 loss in September 
would indicate. Corn has declined in 
price in about the same ratio as hogs, 
and there are indications that new 
corn will sell low enough so that there 


will be a good profit in marketing it 
thru hogs. Hog men generally have 
lost money on the high-priced corn 
which they fed to spring pigs last 
summer. There is small chance that 
hogs will sell high enough at any time 
19¢ 


u 
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and Losses 


during this fall and early winter to 
warrant the $1.70 corn which was put 
into these pigs during the summer. 
However, there is a real chance that 
new corn will sell low enough to make 
up for this loss. If farmers do not be- 
come stampeded, we believe that they 
can hold the hog market well above 
$14 per cwt., and we are inclined to 
think that a price of above $14 per 
ewt. will be sufficient to make hogs an 
attractive market for new corn. Our 
chart may continue to show a loss for 
several months, but this loss will be 
due to the high-priced corn which was 
fed to the spring pigs during the sum- 
mer, and not to the more moderately 
priced corn which will be fed during 
this fall and winter. The chart will 
show a loss for several months, and 
there is a loss—a loss due altogether 
to the price drive in August and Sep- 
tember. But in spite of the loss, it is 
no time now to become panicky. Corn 
values have shrunk in proportion to 
hog values, and it now looks as tho 
the hog would furnish a decidedly at- 
tractive market for new corn. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The feeding of corn to fattening 
cattle continues to be decidedly un- 
profitable. During the six months ex- 
tending from March to September, 
1919, No. 2 Chicago corn averaged 
$1.7 79 per bushel. As the average of 
ten years, it has required the value of 
69.8 bushels of such corn to convert 
the feeder weighing 1,000 pounds into 
a 1,300-pound fat steer for the Septem- 
ber market. This past March, 1,000- 
pound feeders cost about $120, and the 
total cost finished in September was 
about $245. The actual selling price in 
September was about $14.70 per cwt., 
or $191 for. a 1,300-pound steer. The 
loss was about $54 per head, as com- 
pared with a loss of $42 in August, $28 
in July, $37 in June, and a gain of $21 
per head in April. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 i912 1913 





Now that the corn market has bro- 
ken so badly, and there is some prom- 
ise of new corn selling as low as $1 
per bushel on the farm, there is some 
reason for thinking that the fattening 
of cattle may again gradually work 
back into a profitable position. Espe- 
cially would this seem to be true in 
those localities where there is an un- 
usually large corn crop and where 
prices will be rather weaker than in 
the corn belt generally. Our chart will 
continue to show a loss for at least 
several months in the steer feeding 
game, but if new corn sells as cheaply 
as board of trade quotations would in- 
dicate, we are expecting fat cattle to 
be moderately profitable in the late 
winter and early spring. 
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Get the Big CALORIC 
Story Right at Home 


N your own county--in your 

wn town--probably right 
in your own neighborhood, 
there are dozens of homes 
made cozy and comfort- 
able every winter by the 
CALORIC system of heating. 
On request, we will gladly 
furnish the names of CALORIC 
owners near you. 

Let these owners tell you how 
the CALORIC insures warm, cozy, 
comfortable homes--where winter 
months are really enjoyed. Let them 
tell you of uniform temperatures; of moist, 
warm-air circulation; of the highest possible fuel economy; of the small 
cost of installation. 


For Old 


and New 












More than 
76,000 
In Use 








(THE price of this system is with- 
in the reach of everyone. No pipes, 
Only one register. And ample heat 
throughout the building. 

A saving of} to 4 of fuel needed by other T 
systems is effected by the CALORIC. 
Thousands of letters from users prove this, 
The CALORIC burns coal, wood, coke, 
lignite or 


Mail The Coupon | 


HERE is a CALORIC dealer in 
nearly every community. If you 
do not know the name of yours, please 
mail the coupon for CALORIC catalog 
and vitally important information on 
CALORIC Pipeless Heating. No ob- 
gas. ligation on your part. Write today. 


















See the CALORIC at State and County Fairs 


THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 


‘Onctiun « 2he Monitor Family’’?sresecf 
dred Years Heating 
125 Woodrow Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
BRANCH HOME: 

1108 Nicholas St., Omaha, Neb. 





fee ee 
. 
% The Monitor Stove Co. 
125 Woodrow Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen:- 


Please send Free CALORIC Catalog and 
dealer’s name. 
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UNIVERSAL 3335 TIRES 
At Big Saving time 
INNER TUBE ERFEF 


These tires are made fo give service 

The material is carefully selected, carefully blended,\ 

made practically puncture proof and will wear like,iron. 

In some instances our customers get from 7000 to 8000 

miles out of them. Remember you get a brand 

new Perfection inner tube with every tireordered, 
These Prices Include Tire and Tube 


















30x83 ....... ..-.$10.% 36x4} 
: 11.40  35x5 .... 
-11.%  36x5. 





oat pies: 5 MI, OF ccianingcscae Se 
ro 


RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE s 


Orders shipped same day received. In ordering, state whether S. S3 
Clincher, plain or ran <> f required, Send $2.00 deposit for each “al 


balance C. O. D., subject to examination, 5% special discount if f 
amount accompanies order, aie 


{1069 be 2ist Street 
Chicago, Mh 


UNIVERSAL TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Tenth Annual Dairy Congress 
at Waterloo 


(Continued from page 1920.) 
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$1795 
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Sietz’ Junior and Grand Champion Ayrshire Female. 


2, Dic kinson & Son Get of sir First 
and 5 5, Maxwell Farm; 2 Mayowood Farn 
s and 4, Dickinson & Son Produce of 
dam—First Mayowood Farm; 2 and 4, 









Maxwell Farm; 3, Dickinson & Son 

Speci trophy for calf herd to b von 
three years in succession, to become pr 
erty of winner—First, Dickinson & Son; 
» 


2, Mayowood Farm. 


Advanced registry cow—First, Maxwell 


Farm, on Fobes Clothilde. 


JERSEYS. 


The strong herds from New York, Ken- 
tucky and Texas featured t Jersey 
classes lowa was not represented n 
this division, the herd of Kington Bros., 
of Avon, LIL, making the competition for 
the bie winners Winnings were quite 
equally ‘divided betweer the \ I Dale 
Farms Shelbyvile, Ky Brook wo Farms 
Barryvilk N. Y., and Ed Cc. 1 ter 
Falfurrias, Texas The Brookwo Farms 
here wen three of the f r « 
ships, Allen Dale Farms w 
! r champion fematle 

Fairy Fontains 





: m Ralei er’s Glory 
Bagatelle Fairy Lad and B i 
en Jolly; 3 and 4, Lasater, on Dsther's 
Falfurrias Oxford and Martha’s Falfurrias 
Majesty 

Senior bull calves First, Bro *kwood 
Farms, om Fern's Wexford Nobk 
3, Allen Dale Farms, on Ben Ali's 
and Allen Dale Farms Raleig! i 
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Compare the Chandler 
With Any Car 


HANDLER checks with the finest 
high-priced cars in the essential 
én and construction. And 
s selling at hundreds cf dollars 
more a the 


ndier do not check 
These are not claims. 


> and any Chandler dealer 


you. 


3 the most fairly priced fine 
\merican market. And the 
faithful pursuance of our 
it that and keep it that has won for the 
Chandier Six a place of distinctive leader- 


r policy to make 


Sixty thousand Chandler owners testify 
to the marvels of its motor, to the sturdy 
strength of its entire chassis, to its com- 
fort, and to the economy of its main- 


Several Beautiful Bodies are Mounted 
on the one Standard Chandler Chassis 
7-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
7-Passenger Sedan, $2795 


prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


4-Passenger Coupe, $2695 


} 


If you do not know your Chandler dealer, write to us 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TERMS, $40.00 C. O. D. 


l- | Shipping weight, 200 pounds. 


E. W. HOFFNER, 























Blue Earth, Ming. 








on 30 Day 


Free rast. 1 


I! Ship 
"i Furnish the Oil 







h (or Half the Express 

If satisfied, 
pay my low 
price, 


ack at my expense 
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If mot pleased, send th 
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Keep your hogs’ skins healthy 
and free from lice and you’ll get 
more pounds of high priced pork. 
Sprinkle Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant freely about pens, feed 
troughs and yards. Use it the 
year round to kill lice—to de- 
stroy disease germs—to purify 
the air—to ward off contagious 
diseases. Disinfect the barns 
and poultry houses. Also use it 
about the house, in the sick room, 
in sinks_and cesspools to estab- 
lish better health conditions. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


Dr.HEss DIP 


ane 


DISINFECTANT 
Great Hog Profits 


ILKOLI 24 : 


ForHOGS 
he Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


s lattes Sopa vGet tin 

pigs ry" shops. Get them ready for 
market ess 

Prove ie our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money maker known, 


Cuaranteed Trial Offer ¥° pallens, ?. 


barrel, ora barrel. Take 80days—feed half to your 
hogs and poultry. If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us ~no charge for the 
Milkoline has a base of Pure Modified Buttermilk 

to which ae fats and acids ere 
added, Milkeline comes in condensed form. Will 
keep ne in any climate, Will not mould, 

Flies will not come near it, 
For Woy mix one part Milkoline 
Qe a Gallon © ets arts water or swill an 
feed with your t. -) Ld Feeds. It helps keep hogs 
healthy, their appetites keen es more pork per 
bus el of in, Stop buyin: buttermilk of uncertain 
quality. Use Milkoline an you will alwa 
of uniform acidity, and ata costot 08.8 on of less 
when fed as direct od bl sers say a 
saves them one-third nm toed fee bey because it 
their hogs and poultry their feed, 
win H. aelhan ities ties 
1400% Profit writes that he got an extra $425 
worth of pork from $30 worth of satmortne ta asixty 
day feed, He made en actual test of this lot of hogs 
in comparison with another —— We could — 
bundreds of testimonials, but th proof is th: 
we legally guarantee Milkoline to be satisfactory = 
refund Ae money, (you are the judge) andrefer you 
Dunn @ Co. Nag ee Is vie just Pes es good os 
nn ust 

Poultry as for Hogs. 


Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 


Send check or money order and og for free booklet, 
“Husties Heavy Hogs to Market. 





























§ae. of Conquery ti Soper .50 
< SEDs cocstiivetess 12.50 

B2 > RRgRe ek 

6” oy eo “90 p er gal. seeeees eager 
\ Ne charge for or barrels, Prices F.0. B. 





Nearest Desler’ or 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. co. cree ik 











Interstate Seed Corn Dryers 


Will increase your 
corn crop a big per 
cent over ordinary 
methods of drying 
seed corn. 


Approved by corn 
experts as the best 
and cheapest meth- 

od to get perfect 
oy seed. Each section 
holds two ears; no 
tipping or touching, 
as sections lock and 
hang straight and 


stiff, non-rust wire; 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











Government Operation 


“Some years ago I was inclined to 
favor government ownership of rail- 
roads,” said an old cattle feeder to us 
the other day; “but the dose we have 
had of it has cured me good and plen- 
ty. It might be that after a number of 
years we could get better service, but 
it is surely bad now. Let me tell you 
an experience I had last week: 


“There were thirteen loads of cattle 
to be shipped out of our station. Six 
of them were mine. The station agent 
told us in the afternoon to load them 
for the train which arrived at two 
o’clock in the morning. So we got 
them in that evening and loaded them. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
station agent had served his eight 
hours, closed up the station, and went 
home. The bunch of us got our cattle 
all loaded for the two o'clock train, 
and then we sat around in the dark on 
the station platform all night. No 
train appeared, and there was no agent 
about to tell us anything about it. 
When the agent came to the station 
the next morning, he could give us no 
information. The train finally got in 
about ten o’clock. We had been able 
to load only six of the thirteen cars, 
because the siding was not long 
enough to take eamre of the others. 
When the train got in, it picked up 
those six cars and went on, leaving 
the other seven loads in the yard. The 
trainmen said they had no time to do 
the switching necessary to take all of 
the cattle, and that was all they would 
say to us. Those that were left waited 
until 2:30 before the next train came 
along and picked them up. 

“The train which took the first loads 
got into the market two or three hours 
later than its scheduled time. The sec- 
ond train was held up at different 
points, and when we got into Silvis 
we were told that there was not time 
to get the cattle onto the market and 
be within the twenty-eight hour law. 
So they unloaded us there, and held us 
until the next day, when we took thir- 
ty-five cents less than the cattle that 
got in on the other train. 

“Of course, under the old conditions 
every once in a while we had an un- 
fortunate experience, due to some 
wreck or bad weather or something 
of that sort. But when we got into 
trouble of that kind, the trainmen were 
always anxious to do everything they 
could for us. Now the trainmen don’t 
seem to care arap. We can get no in- 
formation either from them or from 
the station agents. They do no work 
that they do not absolutely have to do, 
and they seem to go on the principle 
set forth by one of the Vanderbilts 
many years ago: ‘The public be 
damned!’ I remember reading in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer the report of a speech 
made by Senator Cummins before 
some farmers at Des Moines last win- 
ter, in which he said that theoreti- 
cally the public ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads seemed to him 
absolutely right, but he had come to 
the conclusion that practically we did 
not want any of it. Senator Cummins 
was dead right about it.” 





Sweet Clover Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like to see an article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer telling how to raise 
sweet clover and how to handle it for 
hay and seed. I have fifty acres of 
young sweet clover which was seeded 
last spring, and I would like to know 
how to handle it for seed in 1920.” 

Sweet clover hay is best cut in June, 
before any of the blossom buds ap- 
pear. At this time ‘it is extremely 
green and succulent, and, moreover, 
the weather is not extra favorable for 
hay curing. It may be necessary, 
therefore, to turn it over several times 
with a side-delivery rake, or even put 
it in cocks. 

Handling the sweet clover seed crop 
is a real problem, because of the fact 
that ordinarily from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of the crop is lost by 
shattering. The avoidance of shatter- 
ing is a highly technical problem, into 
which we do not care to go at length 
at this time. We would suggest, there- 
fore, that these of our readers who are 
interested send to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 836, which devotes twenty- 
three pages to a discussion of handling 
the sweet clover seed crop. Other 
farmers’ bulletins on sweet clover that 
are worth while are Nos. 797 and 820. 











Be Comfortable 
this Winter 


Here’s a leather lined vest 
with full leather sleeves 
that will keep you “as 
warm as toast.” 


For your work, they are 
just the thing. The cold 
and wind won’t bother 
you. You'll have more 
freedom for action than 
you’ve ever known. 


freedom of movement. 
“wear like iron.” 


SAINT PAUL, 














SUMMIT 


KNIT-NEK VESTS 


Wear one. You'll have all the warmth you want. 
The patent Knit-Nek and knitted wristlets will add 
greatly to your comfort. And you'll have shirtsleeve 


Summit Knit-Nek Vests 


The better stores sell them. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET K40 
See the many styles of leather vests, leather coats and sheep lined 
coats and ulsters. 


GUITERMAN BROS. 


MINNESOTA 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold resisting clothing 








Use a Model “K ” 







IW Here's | 
Here’s 
The Engine 
That Can DoYourWork 
anddoit to your entire satisfaction. 


The FULLER & JOHNSON 
Model “K”’ Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 
Thousands of users who have been using 

them for years will tell you so. 
Send for Catalog No. 22-A — it gives 
helpful information. Read what 
the users say. 
by =? & Johnsen Mfg. Co. 


wee HS pg Engines 





























Plenty of water at the right temper- 


ature in zero weather keeps your hogs healthy 

and makes them w faster on 25% less corn. 

Keep your hogs ealthy this winter and save 

ale ae ive The gain your hogs 
an 


IDEAL Hoc Warerer 


The heavy, galvanized; corrugated 
outer casing reinforces the Ideal to withstand 

t fi usage. For less than two 
cents a day you can give your hogs warm water 
and save Le 9 mer e cold job of cutting ice. 
en drinking trough in Ideal Waterers 

 ieside on out ome and protected agai 

coma water tank easily lifes — 


Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
8 nam: book 

Waterers end chee lot ae —_ 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
106 &. E. Sth St., DES MOINES, iowa 















































Pendergast Fence Book 


Just off the press—a complete treatise on 
selecting, buying and erecting wire fence. 
Sent free upon request. 

We sell full gauge heavy galvanized 
fence and barbed wire direct from factory 
at first cost. Why pay more? 


United Fence Company 
OF STILLWATER 

323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 

263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 














FARM LOANS 
DIRECT TO FARMERS 


WITHOUT COMMISSION 


Easy payments on the plan inaugurated by the 
United States Government whereby the loan is 
gradually paid off without being « burden. 

We loan up to fifty per cent of the value of the 
farm, but not to exceed one hundred dollars per 
acre. If you want to borrow money on your 
farm, and you are located in lowa or Minnescta, 
write us for full particulars. The more you 
know about our plan, the better you will like it. 
It is the soundest plan on which to borrow money 
on your farm. Write today. 


THE CENTRAL IOWA JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





















1928 


"Hog Resins and Prices 
Receipts both at and 


eleven central markets small, 


the 
and 


The 


Chicago 
were 
somewhat higher 
control of the mar- 
fall 


prices worked 
packers are still in 
ket, and ar 


preparing to buy the 


run as cheaply as possible They are 
paying just enough to entice a large 
enough yplv of hog nto irket to 
satisfy the need When ft | 
becomes congé d, thea ay o in 
til the owners are < pelled ) 
cheap 

The following tab giv dat is to 
percentage ol ten-year ay or re 

the 


have 
October 4, 


nd prices as 
by week 


ceipts a 
vailed 
1918, 


week from 


to date 
nt ol average ) 


(Figures show per c¢ 








Oct. 4 to 11 .......| 122 127] 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 113 110 19S 
Oct. 18 to 25 115 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31 119 112 208 
Nov lto 8 142 125 211 
Nov f°. | eer 111 120 209 
OV. 15 00 BZ. ncsccs | 140 136 10 
ov. 2e 60 29 .sces 70 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 144 211 
Dec. 6 to 13 9§ 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 ....... 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 7¢ 128 10 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2...;.| 117 20 209 
Jan 2, a a eee 126 18 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 161 204 
Jan. 16 to 23. : 130 | 140 202 
eam. Ze 00 BO ..205> 131 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 06 197 
Feb 6 to 13 le 117 iZ3 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 . ; 146 146 94 
Feb. 20 to 27 163 165 0 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 102 SS 
March 6 to 13 : 10S 122 96 
March 13 to 20... 105 120 97 
March 20 to 27 .| 137 139 8 
March 27 to April 1.) 111 123 9 
ey MN a is x 123 12 203 
April 11 to 18 ..... 118 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ..... 111 118 209 
April 25 to May 2.../ 119 126 210 
ae 2 a Biswexwncd 129 139 212 
May 9 to 16 ..<e.< 134 130 209 
May 16 to 23 ....... 27 119 212 
mew BS 0D 9D)... <canc 137 | 134 211 
Mav 30 to June 6 154 2 210 


i aa0en4 25 
19 


to 
to 


June 6 
June 12 


Seme 19 to 26 ...... 117 1 3 
Spine 26 to July 3 ..| 147 | 146 | 218 
ae BOP Oe visecwn 120 | 116 224 
Suily 10 Se dannahc 149 | 139 222 
es) a 92 | 105 218 
aay 34 Ge Sl .....0- | 104 | 108 222 
fegust lto 7..... 78 97 206 
Amugust 7 to 14..... 75 85 210 
Amgust 14 to 21 92 102 185 
August 21 to 28...../ 115 | 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 | 158 72 
Sept i: 130 | 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 ...... 90 99 159 
Sept 18 Se eer 101 $8 163 

For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 108,765 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 391,200 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.23. If we figure 
on the-basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts. we get 
130.518 at Chicago and 469.440 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 175 per 
cent of the average, we get $17.90 as 


the 


answe! 


The Tenth Annual Dairy Congress 
at Waterloo 
(Continued from page 1926) 
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4@ Ton 
Patriot with 


FARMER 





PATRIOT 


Farm Motor Trucks 


Only 8 oil cups—only 8 places to remember. All 
other lubrication is automatic—it takes care of itself. 


Not only with lubrication, but in every other way, 
the Patriot T ruck was designed to operate satisfactorily 
in the hands of drivers of very limited experience. 


There is nothing mechanically < 
Truck but what the average farmer's boy or hired 
hand can readily keep in operation. 


Patriot Trucks are making a wonderful reputation for depend- 
able service over the gumbo roads of Kansas and Nebraska, in the 
mountain sections of Colorado and Washington, in the oil fields of 
the Southwest, in the lumber districts and ranch country of Texas—in 
fact, wherever unusual truck service is required Patriots are proving 
their superiority. Write for information. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers, 1394P Street, Lincoln Nebr. 


















about the Patriot 








Farm 
Loads 









One of several styles of 
farm bodies we manufacture 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 











Holding Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“JT have 1,000 bushels of this year’s 
corn to sell before March 1, 1920. In 
your judgment, when would be the 
best time to sell? I am offered $1.25 
at husking time, December ist. How 
much would I have to receive for this 
corn January ist, February ist or 
March Ist, to overcome the shrinkage? 
Do you think that corn is likely to 
advance in price sufficiently to over- 
come the shrinkage? This is good, 
solid corn which will do to crib during 
November.” 

Corn cribbed December ist ordinar- 
ily shrinks about two per cent during 
the month of December, one per cent 
more during the month of January and 
an additional one per cent during the 
month of February. Om this basis, 
corn which could be sold for $1.25 on 
December ist should bring $1.28 on 
January ist, $1.29 on February Ist, 
and about $1.30 on March Ist. 

In the past there has been a slight 
tendency for corn to decline in price 
from December ist to January Ist. 
During the month of January, the price 


ordinarily has been just about sta- 
tionary, with a slight tendency up- 
ward From February list to March 
ist there has ordinarily been a decided 


upward trend. Based on the historic 
ratios which prevailed before the war, 
we would expect corn which sold for 
$1.25 December list to bring around 
$1.23 January 1st, $1.24 February Ist 
and $1.26 or $1.27 March Ist. In other 
words, the price advance during De- 
cember, January and February has not 
ordinarily been enough to compensate 
for shrinkage. The reason for this 
situation is doubtless the rather large 
number of renters who are compelled 
to sell their share of the corn before 
March Ist. 

If this were an ordinary or average 
year, we would advise our correspond- 
ent to sell his corn December Ist at 
$1.25 per bushel, rather than attempt 
to hold it. But this is not an average 
year, and there is some reason for be- 
lieving that there may be a decided 
reaction in farm product prices in the 
late winter and early spring. Our ad- 
vice to our correspondent, therefore, is 
to sell about 700 bushels of his corn 
December ist, at $1.25 per bushel, and 
hold the remaining 300 bushels for a 
possible rise in price which may come 
some time in February. 

A price of $1.25 per bushel for new 
corn on the farm in December is real- 
ly remarkably good this year, in view 
of the price agitation which has so de- 
pressed prices at the terminal markets. 
At this writing, the December futures 
at Chicago are only $1.25 per bushel, 
and the May futures are a cent or two 
lower. If the judgment of the traders 
on the Chicago board of trade is sound, 
there is no question but that the thing 
for our correspondent to do would be 
: sell all his corn December Ist, at 

1.25. 

We rather look for the bear attack 
on corn prices to spend its force some 
time during the next three months. We 
look for a decided upward swing next 
spring and summer, but whether this 
upward swing will come soon enough 
to do our correspondent much good is 
rather doubtful. 





Is the Land Boom Over 


_ The land boom apparently reached 
its height in July. We have not heard 
so much about extraordinary land 
Prices during the past month. Many 
farmers are asking if the land boom 
is over, and if there is any chance that 
land prices will now go down. 

Of course it was not to be expected 
that land should long continue the 
rapid rise of the spring and summer of 
this year. A halt was bound to come. 
The government price drive, which 
Was initiated late in July, hit the land 
market at a psychological time, and the 
boom is now taking a much-needed 
rest 
_ As to whether or not the land boom 
is over depends largely on the price 
to which corn settles down in the late 
Winter. Corn at $1.20 in Chicago is 
Still high enough to warrant land val- 
ues at present levels or even higher. 
We rather incline to the view that 
farm products next spring will be high 
fnough so that there may again be 
Considerable activity in land next year, 
altho not the extraordinary speculative 
€ver which we have seen this year. 

















Sherwin-Williams FAMILY PAINT 


renders valuable service in protecting interior woodwork 
and does wonders at making things look clean and 
cheerful. It gives great variety of bright, pleasing colors 
for every kind of painting—cupboards, shelves, closets, 
baseboards, paneling, flower boxes, etc. 
works easily, dries rapidly with rich gloss. It holds its 
fine surface and color under repeated washing with soap 
and water, and does not crack or peel. 


It flows and 








Old Worn Floors 


Cheerless, run-down and hard to clean can 
be fixed up wonderfully with S-W Inside 
Floor Paint. It gives rich, attractive 
colors, a splendid gloss, and a tough hardy 
surface which wears and endures without 
crack or chipping off. Is especially fine 
for soft woods, 


S-W House Paint 


is a wonderful paint to protect your prop- 
erty against weather, age and wear; to 
conserve your investment, and increase its 
value. The colors are beautiful, and of 
extraordinary durability. Write for our 
booklet ‘‘The ABC of Home Painting” 
illustrated with modern color schemes and 
painting plans. 


Ebonol Saves Re-Roofing Bills 


S-W Ebonol is a highly refined black roof 
paint. The pigment is pitch, the vehicle is 
distilled coal-tar oil. It is acid free and acid 
proof, withstands heat up to 650 degrees F. 
It is very elastic, will not crack or run, 
sticks tight on all roofing metals, woods 
and fibers. Fills pores and seals surfaces 
absolutely watertight, and is extremely 
tough and durable, 


S-W Elastic Roof Cement 


Repairs leaks in slate, shingle, tin, tile and 
composition roofs, It is fireproof. It will 
not run in summer or crack in winter. 
Comes in liquid or paste form for brush or 
trowel application. 











Address Sherwin-Williams Co., 601 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 






SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS it. AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 





1929 



































Rosen Rye | =». 2.22: 
only engine that cools 
THE BEST YIELDING RYE 


Kharkov, Turkey Red Seed, and 
Timothy Seed, etc. 


DEHNER SEED & SUPPLY CO. | | 2tbes. Eighteen yrs 
Burlington, lowa 





inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 














The Engine That Breathes BAGS 


We buy second-hand bags; pay freight on 200 or more 
Springfield, Ell-, 


Lincoln Bag Co., 





Descriptive circular sent free. 
A. F. RENKEN, B 475, Crete, Neb. 


RENKEN’S Sure Catch 
GOPHE TRAP No. 4, only 75e postpaid. 





tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. When writing advertisers please men- 
CoO. (Engine Dept.) Iowa Falls, lowa. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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by complete circulation of air 
round every ear and by the 
hooks holdi: g the ears, letting 
air in and moisture out. No molding, 
souring or heating. Every kernel 
drys perfectly, evenly, leaving more 
oil around the germ. Makes better 
seed corn, 10 to 25°% better crop. 
All steel, lasts a lifetime. Mouse proof, 
handy, durable, economical. Ears can't 


fall off, dryer can’t tip over. Pays its 
cost and more the first year. 


Made in two styles, flat and circular, 
and six sizes, holding from 500 to 1400 ears. 


Write Today 
for price list and catalogs. 
Address Dept. D 








Auto and Tracter Mechanic 
Earn $100 te $400 a Month 25 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come to the Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. & teach 
with tools net books, 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
ractical training by which 5,000 py 
jers were trained for U. Gov- 
ernment and over 20,000 “eupent 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; ne previous 
experience necessary. 


FRE Write today for illustrated free eutaleg 
showing bundreds of ctu: 
working in new Million 


res 
Doliar Trade School. 


SCHO AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
46 pre KANSAS CiTy, m0. 








Easily Sawed By One yay 


Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
De pr — cutting wood. Cheap 
to operate. 


OTTAWA JOG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 





running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
blade easily removed. Write f ‘or our low price. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! 


HAY AND FEED 


@arioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price Tist 


301-303 Pear! St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


kinds of 








DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
*‘The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
Read what Dickey Silo 

Owners have to say 
Send for catalog No. 4 


W.S. Dickey Clay Mig. Co. 
Macomb, I 





Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tena. 
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American Co-operative Institute 
to their rights in 
matters of collective bargaining were 
aired at the 
ican Cooperative Institute, held in Chi- 
cago on September ifth, at the Hotel 
Sherman. This meeting was called by 
the educational department of the 
farmers’ grain dealers’ associations of 
the middie-west as the first of a series 
of institutes to determine the attitude 
of farmers’ organizations in matters 
affecting national agricultural policy. 

Seven states were represented. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 

“1. In this day of change, when the 
business interests of farmers and farm- 
ers’ organizations are endangered, we 
desire to re-affirm and adopt the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were passed 
by the delegates from thirty-six states 
who attended the ‘Our Country First’ 
conference, meeting in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 8th and $th, on the call of the 
Iilinois Manufacturers’ Association 

“(a) We believe the time has come 
when the millions of farmers, not only 
in their own interests, but in the inter- 
est of consumers, should have the 
clearly expressed right by both state 
and federal laws to buy, sell and bar- 
gain collectively concerning their own 
products, and we ask for such clarifi- 
cations of existing statutes that this 
cooperation will be permitted without 
fear of persecution. 

“Where the only offenses charged 
have been technical, and the purpose 
intimidation or politicai effect, we dep- 
recate criminal prosecutions directed 
against farmers’ organizations over the 
country. 

“(b) Every attempt at price fixing 
by governments in this or other coun- 
tries has failed. The field is a danger- 
ous one if experience of the past is 
any guide. 

“While we were at war, our people 
willingly submitted to rules and regu- 
lations in the conduct of their private 
business that would be recognized as 
autocratic and foreign to our institu- 
tions in the days of peace. 

“With the war ended, we record our- 
selves as opposed to any attempt of 
the government to fix prices in trade 
between its “ye 

“The grea agricultural interests 
producing the food supply of the na- 
tion, and represented at this confer- 
ence, not only protests against govern- 
ment price fixing generally, but insists 
that any price fixing to the consumer 
that does not first give to the farmer 
his cost of production and a reasonable 
profit, is wickedly unjust and in viola- 
tive of his constitutional rights. 

“The farmer also insists that if price 
fixing by the government upon food 
products is to be engaged in as now 
threatened, the price of machinery, 
clothing, automobiles and ail other 
farm necessaries should be correspond- 
ingly fixed by the government. 

“2. We welcome this attitude of 
good-will and codperation with the 
farmer by the organized business in- 
terests of the country as an indication 
of their growing realization that agri- 
culture is basic to the welfare of the 
nation, and that restraints upon the 
normal activities of farmers’ business 
organizations is a detriment.to the 
welfare of the country. 

“3. We urge farmers’ organizations 
and institutions representing farm in- 
terests to take steps necessary to se- 
cure proper amendment of the federal 
anti-trust acts so as to give farmers 
and farm organizations exemption from 
prosecution on matiers where it is 
necessary for them to codperate for 
carrving on their business affairs. We 
further urge that they work to bring 
about needed changes in state anti- 
trust laws so as to make them harmon- 
ize with the federal laws after these 
amendments so badly needed are se- 
cured 

“4. We endorse the idea of a series 
of codperative institutes, and recom- 
mend that they be held from time to 
time, in* order to ascertain the wishes 
of farm organizations that are active- 
ly engaged in business operations. 

“5. We favor the idea of state and 
national farm organizations getting 
closer together for unified action in all 
matters affecting national welfare.” 


Farmers’ views as 


first meeting of the Amer- 





Coéperative Shipping Association—if 
farmers wish to organize live stock ship- 
ping associations, the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will help them Mr. Tomlinson, 
with headquarters at Ames, Iowa, is do- 
ing whatever he can to give help in this 
state, 


FARMER 











Make Your 


New Car 


\ Zz 


SO 


and bearings, waste of fuel, 


poor construction. 





There's 
every season. 
hailf-barrels and barrels. 











When you buy 
only a quart of 
oll at a time 
you are indulg- 
Ing in an ex- 
pensive habit. 
Buy 5 gallons 
or more of 
French Auto Oi! 
at a time and 
save from 15 to 
20 %- 











Last Longer 
all 


Keeps -Your: Motor -Young 


~ WEIGHT FOR EVERY CAR) 
“Just Oil” sends a lot of good cars to an early grave. 
Dirty plugs, loss of power, unnecessary wear on cylinders 
carbon knocks, overheated motor 
and pre- firing, are more often the evidences of poor oil than of 


FRENCH AUTO OIL SAVES YOUR MOTOR 


The ball-bearing film of French Auto Oil lubricat es your motor 
perfectly under extreme heat condi tions, which is the supreme tes 
of lubrication for internal combustion engines. 

a correct weight of French Auto Oil for every car and 
Put up in one and five gallon cans, 15-gallon drums, 


For Sale by 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


(There’s One in Your Town, 
Why Not Buy From Him?) 
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ILLINOIS CORN BELT FARM 


FOR SALE 


140 acres, well improved, in high state of culti- 
Vation, silo, large barn (120x72), eight room 
house with lights. All buildings in good condi- 
tion and well painted. Located about 60 miles 
west of Chicago, 4 miles from loading station on 
C.&G.W.R.R. and four miles from small town on 
C.M.&S8t.P. Good roads, telephone and R. F. 
D. This isa fine home, a good investment and 
a money maker at $315 per acre, direct from 
owner if taken soon. Write for details. 


GEORGE A. DICK, Sycamore, Illinois. 














Missouri Farms 


Come to the garden spot of the world—Carroll 
county, Missouri. We have fine farms in most 
any size tracts desired. 


See or write 


J. G. HOUSTON & SON 
CARROLLTON, MO. 


FOR SALE 


This announces the opening in Marinette County, 
Wisconsin, of some of the best new lands we have 
ever been able to offer for colonization. Lands ad- 
vance in price fastest where the largest number of 
settiers are locating. We beliewe that place is Mari- 
nette County. Practically first choice available from 
our new tracts. Start for our Wausaukee, Wisconsin; 
office now, or write today for copy of our publication, 
Landology, which gives full information free. 

SKIDMORE LAND CO., 
Marinette, Dept. R., Wisconsin. 


= Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still] prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mail you a catalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terms A Good Title Always.” 

c¢. D. BAKER LAND CO. 

Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 








Improved Farm for Sale 


320 acre, corn, clover and dairy farm. Good build- 
ings, good soil, near market, school and co-operative 
creamery Write 
Cc. H. GORDON, 





Owatonna, Minn. 


Partner—Tenant-Partner Wanted ! 


440 acre stock farm well located, 2 geod sets im- 
provements. Laadlord consents te my finding part- 
ner acceptable to him who bas capital to share half 
of $7,000 equipment and to pay half the expenses 
required before next harvest. Abundance alfalfa, 
pasture and corn land. Must be experienced live 
stock farmer. Adé@ress 
PrP. Oo. BOX 41, 





Council Blefs, lewan 





HOUSAN®DS of acres of Rusk county hard- 
wood cutover land. Leamy clay sell. Sar. 

ia impreo Kaesy terms. 

rite for descriptions. MANNING & SWAIM, 110 


West Second Street, Ladysmith, Wis 





“GOOD DIRT” 


FOR SALE. 440 acres, 2 miles from Helens, 
Missouri, 5 miles from Gann Star, 20 miles from St 
Joseph, Mo,, a city of 100,000 population, on good 
road, 300 acres in bime grass, all lays well, except 
about 60 acres, 10 reom dwelling with bath, and light 
system, 3 windmills, 3 springs, barn 40x60 with shed, 
cow barn 60x60, concrete floor, cattie barn 60x12, 
machine shed 20x60, 2 silos, double corn crib, hog 
house, hen house, stock scales, well fenced and 
mostly hog tight, good garage, tenant house with6 
rooms. Owner will carry $50,000.00, 5,000 earnest 
money. Price $200.00. Write or call 


The “Good Dirt” Real Estate Agency of 
WAGERS & HUDSON, King City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Valuable farm and ranch property, containing 500 
— td . about 1000 acres are irrigabie. (4 
irrigated) 3000 acres choice whest land 
ona a the be balance in pasture. There ts a ful! setof 
buildings, including silos, granaries, bunk houses 
and @ barn 134 ft. by Po ft. by 63 ft. with stable ac 
comodation for 1000 head of cattle. Along with this 
land is a six years’ lease of 2800 acres grazing land 
This proposition is one of the B: Meney 
Makers tn the dominion of Canada. To close out 
an estate, will sell for $225 000.00. 
Cana@ian Guaranty Trust Company. 
Brandon, Manttoba, Canada 


160 A. Fayette County 


Two and one-half miles from Aurore, 8) rods © 
school; 110 A. crop, nalanoe tillable, when tiled Good 
a EC ements. $19,900, 5 yeare, 54%. Cheap #1#2.58 

M. GEORGE, owner, Hazieton, lowa 


For Sale—Corn Farms 


Blue Earth and Nicollet County, Minnesota. Good 
land, good bulidings, $165 to $195 per acre 


SCHROEQER LAND CO., Mankato, Minn 
Corn, Oats, Wheat, Biue Grass 


Why pay $300 to $500 for land when you can Duy 
direct from owner at $85 to $150, land that wi!) Tow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 


Central Minnesota Farm 


heap fer quick sale. 
BEN R. JACKSON, Carlos. Mine. 


485 acre farm adjoining (!incs 

For Sale Mo., price 8150 per acre; 650 scre 
farm five miles away, price #125 per acre. Improve 
all tillable. Will take 20% in trade. W.M. GODWI", 
Headquarters Building, Ft. Des Moines. 1o¥* 


s h, bi k corm 
IOWA FARMS fii ioe tes 2 


acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, E T 





























eae 
6RC ACRE n and steck farm. 5 miles 

~~ railroad town, for sale at #60 per Scr 
half cash. . SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


st Lyon sad 
EASTERN KANSAS FARMS Lares eo so ene 
rd, Hanss*- 








by ED. F. MILNER, Hartford, 


ty 
WRITE iterd Save cana 
farms. JAMESON, Fulton, Missour!. 
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Selecting Seed Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The corn in this section has ripened 
earlier than common, so it is the right 
time to select the seed corn and store 
it in the proper way, so that it will 
have a high germination test in the 
spring. My experience has shown me 
that the best way to get the best re- 
in raising corn has been field 
selection of the seed corn. 

The advantages of field selection 
can be summed up in four reasons: 
(1) Early-maturing ears may be select- 
ed. (2) The conditions as to soil and 
stand under which the plant was 
grown may be known. (3) Character 
of the plant may be known. It is de- 
sirable to select ears of uniform height 
and growing rather low on the stalk. 
(4) The seed corn may be carefully 
dried and stored to preserve germina- 
tion 

The best time to select the seed is 
at the time it will be ripe enough to 
cut up, or a little later. It is advis- 
able to select it before frost, or at least 
before a freeze, since it contains a 
large per cent of water, and if frozen 
the vitality is lowered. After drying 
three or four weeks, there is less wa- 
ter, and a hard freeze will seldom in- 
jure it. It does not take very long to 
go thru a field with a sack and pick 
off the suitable ears. 

The ear selected should come from 
a stalk that is raised on average soil, 
and in an equal stand. If the stalk 
had been under favored conditions, the 
ear would not be a fair representative 
of the field of corn, and if raised un- 
der average conditions might produce 
inferior corn. 

A desirable stalk is one without 
suckers, or off-shoots, thick at the 
base, with well-developed roots, gradu- 
ally tapering toward the top, and bear- 
ing a good ear or ears slightly below 
its middle point. It should be borne 
in mind that the stalk is the individual 
and that it corresponds to the indi- 
vidual animal, which, with good breed- 
ers, is so carefully chosen. Since im- 
portant stalk characters are transmit- 
ted to a strong degree, it is therefore 
necessary to select seed ears from 
stalks that are well developed, and this 
can be done only by selecting from 
standing stalks at ripening time. 

The improvement of the visible char- 
acters of corn is not as difficult as 
the improvement in power to yield 
abundantly, but both can be accom- 
plished at the same time by persistent 
selection to type from the progeny of 
the most productive seed ears. An ear 
of cylindrical shape, well rounded at 
each end, affords the largest percent- 

ge of grain per cob as well as ker- 
nels of the most uniform shape. The 
cob should be neither too large nor too 
small, and should possess the prop- 
erty of drying well and quickly, caus- 
ing it to be of light weight, and of a 
bright, healthy color. The kernels 
should fit compactly together thruout 
their full length, on both sides and 
edges, and should be uniform in shape 
and length on all portions of the ear. 
Length is a very desirable character 
for the kernels of corn to possess, as 
it is by increased length in proportion 
to the diameter of the cob that the per- 


shits 
suits 


centage of grain is increased. The 
germ should be large, smooth and firm. 

The ears that are selected in the 
field are now strung on strings, put- 
ting twenty to the string, and these 
are then hung from the ceiling in the 





ry or other dry place, where the 
mperature does not reach extreme 
nges The strings are not only 
and efficient, but they allow 
ty of circulation, and are not both- 
by rats and mice, and do not 
up needed room in the building. 
» planting time, I make the ger- 


Mination test, and this is a very im- 
portant part along with field selec- 
tion _ Every corn farmer should be a 
breeder of corn, for he should do his 
best to improve his corn, and if kept 
up vear after year he will be sure to 
Teay the reward. Do not try field se- 


lection once and then put the idea 


an but keep up the great work, and 
it will bring good results, even tho you 
may not see them at first. 
; ISAAC WALMER. 
Jackson County, Missouri. 





sav Hog for Every Family—Counting the 
“verage family in the United States as 
Cor sed of five people, there have been 
—* than enough hogs marketed so far 


m, °F to furnish one for each family. 
d have been 26,300,000 hogs sent to 
venty leading markets to date this 





LA 
en 
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She’s a Housewife 


Now—No Longer a Drudge 

Four hours firing that kitchen range to get two 
hours ironing done—that won’t do for the modern 
housewife. She knows it’s not necessary. 


The dirt-making, back-breaking old kitchen stove 
is a thing of the past in more than a quarter million 
country homes; they are all served with carbide gas 
from plants like the 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


TRAD: 


MARK 


They do far more than the ironing; they cook the meals 
with this quick, clean, economical gas—the same plant 
gives them also an abundance of bright, beautiful light for 
every room in the house and for the barns. 


Thousands of Colt Lighting and Cooking Plants have 
been giving satisfactory service for 25 years. More of them 
are used today than ever before—many by people in your 
own neighborhood. Write us for their names and ad- 
dresses. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 








Winter Seed Wheat 


The winter varieties have this year proven superior to spring sorts 
in profitable returns. It will pay to sow winter wheat this fall, 
because the crop is certain to’bring good prcies next summer. Sow 
our seed. Itis especially grown to keep varieties pure and is care- 
fully recleaned and graded. Better than ordinary stocks for seed 
purposes. Offered under government license, and if not satisfac- 
tory can be returned and purchase price will be refunded. We 
offer the following varieties: 

Red Cross—The best beardless sort—Bushel, $8.10. 

Iowa 404—Pedigreed by Ames College—Bushel, $3.10. 

Defiance—Our selection from Turkey Red—Bushel, $3.00. 

Turkey Red—Standard variety—Bushel, $2.90. 

Bags free f. o. b. Des Moines. Terms—Cash with order. 

Also seed Rye, Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and 
other seeds for fall planting. Prices and samples on application. 


Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


I am offering for sale the once famous Tebo Lawy 
Stock Farm of 2,000 acres In Henry County, Mie 
sourt, at $150.00 per acre on easy terms. 

630 acres adjoining the Missouri State Fair grounds 
at Sedalia, Missouri, at €250.00 per acre. 

$46 acres stx miles of La Monte, Mo., at $140.00 per 
acre. 

436 acres elegantly improved, adjoining La Monte, 
Mo., the home of one of the best high schools in the 
state, at $225.00 per acre. 

These are amongst the best farms in west centfal 
Missouri and wili compare favorably in every re- 
spect with lowa and Illinois farms selling for twice 


* the price I am asking for these. 


For further information address 


R. E. GUTHRIE, La Monte, Mo. 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. Aj) 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! gratns in the state, as our sol! Is the 
best. These farms are offered t© you from #175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
Come and see us or write. We are offering some 
fine farms for rent. 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


Money Making Farms 


in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of southern 
Minnesota. Our land is $75 to $100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but-raises the same crops In just as 
large quantities, Gravel roads, close markets, fine 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for our beau- 
tiful fllustrated booklet today. 
MORENMART LAND COMPANY 

Dept. © Mankato, Minn. 


FORSALE 


Prime farm of 206 acres in heart of corn belt In 
Eastern Iowa. Fine, smooth land, thoroughly drained, 
new fences, good improvements and one-half mile 
from town. #350 peracre. Address the owner 


C. S. Ridenour, West Liberty, lowa 
FOR SALE 


A choice farm in Manitoba, 1120 acres, 620 acres 
cultivated, 500 first-class pasture, 500 now prepared 
for crop. Splendid buildings consisting of a ten 
roomed brick house, horse barn, cattle barns, grana- 
ries, etc. Situated near schools, churches, elevators 
and markets. Excellent roads. Price 860,000. Apply 

Canadian Guaranty Trust Company 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 


FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Newly tmproved farm of 171 
acres of high fertility within two miles of Eldora. 
Iowa. Substantial cash payment required. Balance 
on time. No better land in lowa Must sell to 
close estate. For price and terms write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, .Eldora, lowa 




















ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 
I loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No... 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


600 Acres Choice Clay Loam 


easily cleared, on good roads, $15.00 per acre, Taylor 
County, Wisconsin; also some good small tracts of 
from 40 acres up. For particulars write 


B. B. COLWELL, Hannibal, Wis. 
FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Farm of about 251 acres one mile 
from Eldora, lowa. Excellent improvements. Very 
fertile. No better land in lowa. Must sell to close 
estate. Substantial cash payment required. Balaneé 
on time. For price and terms, write to or cal! on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 
Free R. R. Fare to Land Buyers 


50 Improved CORN farms Stearns County, Minm 
Heavy black soll, fine improvements. Cheap. Come 
atonce. Write for cheap excursion dates, rates, etc. 


H. J. MAXFIELD, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our hist. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booktet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 




































Brief Descriptions of a Few Farms 


Farm No. 4725—80 acres, Allen 
County, Indiana. Finely located, 
3% miles from good railway mar- 
ket town, only short distance 
from Fort Wayne, a city of 75,- 
000 = inhabitants. New 5-room 
house, barn 50x36, corn crib and 
granary combined 20x28, poultry 
house and cow barn. Surface 
practically level, soil good dark 
loam, well adapted to corn, wheat 
and oats. 60 acres in cultivation, 
8 acres timber, 12 acres stumpage 
pasture. Price $225.00 an acre. 

Farm No. 4729—142 acres, Elkhart 
County, Indiana. On gravel road 
about 3 miles from two market 

Mennonite 


for the money on the market today. 


older corn-growing sections. 
and market facilities, 
have already increased in Iowa and Illinois. 


kind of a farm you want. 
Buy Your Farm Here—Now. 


in Values that is Bound to Come, 


soil chocolate loam, well tiled, 122 Straus Red Book and further injormation. 
acres in cultivation, 20 acres pas- 
ture. Good 1% story, 7-room 
stucco house, barn 40x60, shed 
attached 16x40, good corn crib, 
tool house, wood house and poul- 
try house. Splendid investment. 
ce $180.00 an acre. 





Retablished 1860 




















oe eee _ Pn perme You can investigate these farms for Fayre 
church. Surface practically level, seen’ etieeies.. Wits of ence ie nett 


The Straus Brothers Co. 


Capital and Surplur $3,000,000.00 
Home Office, 817 Straus Bldg. Ligonier, Indiana 


STRAUS FARMS IN NORTHEASTERN INDIANA 


Buy your new farm where values are still going 
up—not where top-notch prices already prevail. 
Investigate our farms in Northeastern Indiana— 
unquestionably the cheapest and best farm lands 


Our prices are $50 to $100 less per acre than you 
would pay for equally good land in other and 


With their rich soil, location, improvements, roads 
these farms are bound to 
increase rapidly in value, just. as similar farms 


Our terms of payment make it easy to buy the 


t Grow_Big Crops, 
Make Big Profits, and Share in the Big Increase 









Brief Descriptions of a Few Farms 
Farm No. 4728—138% acres, La- 
Grange County, Indiana. Won- 
derful location, adjoins corpora- 
tion line of growing city. Two 
story 9-room frame house, elec- 
tric lights, hot and cold water 
and bath, 6-room frame house in 
same yard, electric lights; cattle 
barn 40x60, hay barn 32x52, im- 
plement shed 25x35, three large 
cribs, new hog house, poultry 
house and stock scales. Surface 
level, soil chocolate loam, well 
tiled, all in cultivation. Ideal 
home. Price $235.00 an acre. 
Farm No. 4730—1i60 acres, Elkhart 
County, Indiana. Well located, on 
gravel road, only 2% miles from 
railway market town. Surface 
level, soil black loam well drained, 
114 acres in cultivation, 12 acres 
timber, 34 acres pasture. Good 
9-room frame house finished in 
hardwood, barn 24x72, poultrf¥ 
house, sheep shed, garage, silo, 
corn crib, new tenant house, and 
various other outbuildings. Price 
$185.00 an acre. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 











OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships For the ten Octobers from 
1909 to 1918, corn averaged 89 cents. It is 
now $1.49, or 167 per cent of the ten-year 
average Hogs averaged during these 
ten Octobers $10.42 They are now 
$17.31, or 174 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. In like manner we work out other 
products week by week In this way we 
can determine which products are rela- 
tively high in price and which are rela- 


tively low. 





CATTLE—Fat cattle held steady at 195 














per cent of their ten-year average Can- 
ners and cutters gained 6 points, to 141 
per cent, while stockers and feeders rose 
3 points, to 142 per cent. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs gained 2 points, to 
467 per cent, while light hogs gained 2 
points and also stand at 167 per cent of 
their ten-year average 

SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs gained 2 
points, to 151 per cent Boston wool 
was quoted at 73% cents for half-biood, 
66% cents for three-eighths blood and 
64% cents for quarter-blood or in 
other words, continuing around 180 per 
cent of the ten-year average 

GRAIN—Cash corn strengthened points, 
to 161 per cent, while cash oats fell 1 
point, to 149 per cent No. 2 wheat 
continues around i167 per cent of its 
ten-year average 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
now 166 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age. Cash cotton is 197 per cent 

PROVISIONS—Lard held stead) at 179 
per cent, while ribs tumbled 6 more 
points, to 136 per cent of the ten-year 
averagt Bacon dropped 5 points, to 
160 per cent, and ham slid 10 points, to 
176 per cent 

FUTURES—December corn sagged 2 
points, to 145 per cent, and May corn 
fell 1 point, to 136 per cent October 
lard is now 177 per cent of its ten-year 
average, while January lard dropped 3 
points, to 162 per cent October ibs 
now stand at 135 per cent, while Jone- 
ary ribs strengthened 3 points, to 137 
per cent. The October price of 3, 
the basis of October lard futures. is 
$17.63, whereas, on the basis of October 
rib futures, it is only $13.45. The Jan- 
wary price of hogs, on the basis of Jan- 
wary lard futures, is $15.78, while the 
January price of hogs, on the basis of 
January ribs, is $13.34 December cot- 
ton gained 9 points, to 188 per cent of 
its ten-year averagé Cotton is selling 
hiet than any other standard farm 
product 

7 
The Week’s Markets 
HOGS 
5i/oilé 

Heavy v ibs. up)p— 

Las < 16.801 7.20 

We be re 16.70.16 16.58 
Med: Ibs 

Last week 17.13/17.38/17.45 

Week before 16.88/17.30/17.18 

Light <1 200 Ibs. )— : 

Last week 17.00/17.50 17.18 
Week before verre 16.63 /17.38)16.95 

Light lichts (130-150 Ibs.) 

i 5 Ree 16.25/16.80 
Week before ......... ies }16.50/16.50 

Smooth heavy packing | j 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | 
—_ week - » /16.48/16.25/16.25 
Veek before . «++ )16.28/15.63)15.38 

Shite packing sows (200 i 

Ibs. up) | } 
Ot MO aisncacbces® 116.23/15.50/15.50 
Week before ......... }15.95)15.00)14.50 

Pigs (130 tbs. down)— ! 

CN eee Sr 115.75} 
Week before See bee 16.00 
Stock pics— i 
ON Oe Pee T 116.00 }15.88 
Week before , 116. 75) 15.13 
SHEEP 

Lambe CR4 Ibs. down). ae ——) 
medium to prime— ) 

Last week ; 118.63'14.0 

Week befor: 13.13}13.75/1: 
Lami-s, culls and common 

Last week .| 9.50)10.13! 9.75 

Week befor: ‘ ; 900 9.88/10.00 

Yearling wethers, medium 

to prime j 
Last week 1 918/104 9 50 
Week before g¢ 9 &8 @ 88 
Ewes. 1 um to choice 
Ast V } 6.2 6.88) 6.88 
Week befor 6.25) 6.88) 7.50 

Breedin: w“ . 

me ths » Vear _ 
dost 9.50/20.13)11.25 
Week be “al @ : 

Feed s edium to , 11.26 
che 
Last 63/1 11.25 

pee 7 8/12.13 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated all 

class < live stock are quoted an av- 

eras prices from common to choice 











LISTEN! 








WALLAC E s’ 








CATTLE. 
Sis 
a Cc 
ss a 
ois 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Leet Wem ...cccccvsss 16.00 16.89 16.85 
Week before ......... 5.75/16.50 16.63 
Good— i 
Lat WeOK ..ccccesseve 114.13 /14.63/14.380 
Week before ......... 13.88/14.38)14.32 
Medium— | 
NO ae 11.75/12.13)12.50 
Week before .........] 11.63)12.13/11.83 
Commeon— | 
GE WOE ockesee sess | 9.63 5|10 





beef steers 





Light weizbt 





(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | i 
EE: WK cancnesce ss 116.00'17.00'16.65 
Week before 116.00) 17.00) 16.38 
Medium and good— | 
EASE WORE ccccccoccers }13.00/13.50/12.95 
Week before .........- 113.00) 13.38| 12.38 
Common— 
LA WEE wscsncenvves 110.63) 9.50! 9.54 
Week before .........)10.63) 9.38) 8.83 


3utcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 


DE MBBK: conc cnnesesx | 9.38110.63! 9.75 
Week before ......... | 9.38)10.63) 9.68 
Cows— 
LO WOE kasccceccons 8.78/18.00' 8.93 
Week before ......... | 8.88)10.00, 8.55 
Buils | | 
EP eee | 7.50) 9.25! 7.30 
Week before ......... | 7.63) 9.00) 7.25 
Canners and cutters— 
PS aa { 5.75! 6.00! 5.63 
Week before ...... ~..| 5.75) 5.75) 5.18 
Feeder steers— H 
Heavy (1.000 Ibs. up)— 
RAGE WOE. occcvesccces {11.00/10.38!11.83 
Week before ......... 10.13/10.25/11.08 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Si GE i 4 s'b'w you ob ! 9.25!) 9.63!10.95 
Week before ......... 8.63) 9.50/10. 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
OS eee | 8.88) 8.88/10.33 
Week before ........-| 8.25] 8.75) 9.80 
Stockers— | | | 
Steers | | 
La WOOK. ssccecnss ---| 8.56) 8.13] 8.13 
Week before ......... 8.00) 8.13) 8.00 
Cows and heifers— 
i WEE scncneseseds 7.13 0 
Week before ......... 6.88) 7.00 
Calves. good and choice 
ci TS. se oscecas ..+| 9.00) 9.50) 9.50 
Week befere ......... 8.63, 9.50, 8.75 
Calves, common and 
medium— 
Last week .......0..+0. 7.38 8.50! 6.88 
_ Week | bet fore itis he aca 7.00) 8.50; 6.50 
Soldiers Get Bonus—The Minnesota 
state senate unanimously passed the house 
bill providing for a bonus of $15 for each 
month of service for soldiers, sailors and 
marines who served during 1 wor ad war 
The minimum bonus to be given is 
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A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN ] 

AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 

Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the borse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing 

There is just one thing will insure safe 
footi on any road anywhere any} 
time, no ma r how icy or slippery 
and that is the 


Neverslip -———— 
Red Tip Sygeeee 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the o 








cc a- 
sion; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the doctor, an important cal 
‘ oad of produce to be del vered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 


reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. His sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 
Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
































Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. v&et.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





NORTH MISSOURI FARMS c's! "eet 19 1068 


chk 


See or write Marry J. FAIR, Rooms 38-39 Kress Building, ‘Tonten, Mo. 


200Vernon County Farms 
er corn, alfalfa bluegrass land If you 
4 good farm write E. E. CROFT, Ney ade, Mo. 


iF You Want; ~: sell or ex« henge your 


operty write me 
JOHN J. BLACK ppewa Falls, 





w ent 





SS St., ct Wisconsin 








Imp. 25: 


acres $25; finest imp, 
200 acres, $55; 80 acre valley 
farm, $2,500 McGRATH, Mt. View, Mo. 
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Get a 
bre safe. 









tect your hog profits. 
profit just the same. 








sure your hog ~~ 
insurance laws 





very one as g 







earth. 







National Livestock policy for your hogs and 
Don’t sell them on a low market. 
them—carry them overfor a high market and pro- 
If they die, we pay you a Ba 
We are paying thousands of 
dollars every year to Iowa farmers who lose their 


hogs. You insure your crops, your buildings; why not in- 
Policies issued under the Iowastate {fp 
asa bond. Youcan 
borrow money from your banker on a National Livestock 
policy, Lowest priced insurance of its kind on 
Costs even less than Ic alb. to make 
your future hog income absolutely sure. 


EE. Health Insurance 








W hat Others 
THINK 


Insure 


full } for loss under my 
olicy, Ne. 1811, for which I thank 
. -& niy te the 
mp! ith which have 
settled this loss, | algned the 
roof on the 24th, and your nt 
er lived the chec 


a can 
Jrecommend ft to any man In the hog 
usiness.” 





$56.25 Paid fora 
Loss of One Sow 


E. J. Mocller, Griswold, Ia., says 
“*I am in receipt of your cheek for 
$56.25, covering loss for one sow, for 
which I thank you. This is the second 
loss which you have paid under the 
policy covering my sows, and I cer 










healthy and growing. 
rians to advise and help you. 










SURE at little cost. 
lars. 
Send us your name. 
















Dept. W. 


Don't worry over the hog crop. 


All National Livestock policies carry a double benefit 
by providing medical service free to keep your hogs 
We employ the best veterina- 
‘REE medical service 
during life of policy, and every hog paid for in cash 
if he dies from any cause, as provided in policy. 

A hog life and a hog health insurance that is invaluable 
to the poor man or the man whose farm is mortgaged 
and he is depending on his hog income. 
Write us TODAY for full particu- 


National Live Stock Insurance Co. 
Origimators of Hog Insurance 
Des Moines, Iowa 











lam 
insurance, wend feel like recommen 
ing to aiybody that might i. 


An $877.50 Claim 


R.G. Hoskins, Bartham,Is., writes 
“I have your favor of October 29, 
enclosing check for $877.50'for the 
settlement of my claim for the 
death of 83 pigs 








This makes it 





Let us do that. 




























to anyone.” 
































= SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


BLACK CORN LAND 

7,000 acres, black, alluvial, cut-over land, all good 
corn land, level and rich as the Illinois, Iowa and 
Indiana prairies; no rocks, hills or guinbo: in tracts 
of 40 acres and up _ Pri e #55 per acre and up; terms 
1 balance 10 years at 6% tterest The 
ling proposition in the country, because it 
is the best buy 

Since February first, 
of this same kind of land to 495 different people. 








1915, we have sold 65.000 acres 
120 


Illinois farmers and investo rs have bought. This is 
not for chicken or truck farming, but a corn, wheat, 
clover and alfalfa praposi tion, real land for real 


farmers and investors, located in the fastest develop- 
ing agricultural county in the country. 

Write us for full and complete information, 
cluding Ist of purchasers. 

Address Dept. 2 


Himmelberger-Harrison Land Selling Co. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


in- 


160-Acre Middle West Farm, 
income Last Year $7,000, 


Sacrificed equipped for continued money-making; 
on improved road, 2 miles hustling R. R. town. 100 
acres high cultivation tillage, raising 300 bu. pota- 
toes the acre, 65 bu. oats, etc., producing more than 
$7000 income last year; wire-fenced, 35-cow pasture; 
variety fruft. 8-room matn house, tenant bouse, 90. 
cow basement barn, corn houses, granary, pig, 
poultry, tool houses. Owner made his money here; 
wishing to retire, to sell at once includes corn, grain 
binders, long list complete machinery, tmplements, 
wagons: everything for $12,000, easy terms. Details 
page 83 Fall Catalog farm bargains Maine to Florida 

west to Nebraska; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENC Y, 922 R Marguette Bullding, Chicago. 


DON'T PAY SUCH PRICES 


FOR FARM 

Come to Osage County, the eee wheat average 
county of Kansas last year Good, well tmproved 
farms from 660.00 to $150.00 per acre. Everything 
that can be grown in lowa, also wheat and alfalfa. 
No expense to you while here investigating. Get 
you a farm before the price advances. You will be 
pleased after you have bought. Write us your wants. 


Klingberg & Skinner, Osage City, Kansas 
38 ACRE ALFALFA FARM 


Joins city limits Trempeaieau, Wis. + mile to 4 yr 














high school Eleven acres splendid alfalfa New 
bara, new woven wire fences; all varieties fruit 
$200.00 per acre An excellent location No res 
estate agents DEAN G. WILCOX (owner 


Trem pealcau, W iscensin. 


ra 6 Acre Stock Farm For Sale 


on omy termes or will 





trade for goodincome property 
i oak timber, good sp ring water, 
for €12.000 Located 2¢ miles 












from market alles from city of 30.000 Write for 
psrticulars. Geo. H. Clansen, R. 8, Box 22 Elva, Wis. 
lover, timothy and alsike seed sam 


and price tothe ELA HORN FEE > owone 
Elk Horn, towa. 





FOR SALE BY OWNER 


PANOLA RANCH 


Situated 20 miles south of Vicksburg, Mies., on the 
matin line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley ratiroad 
Property contains 3,300 acres; over 3,000 acres under 
hog and cattle fence: between 500 and 600 acres v 
rich Big Black river bottom land, of which hott 
Jand the re ‘are 150 acres Cleared; all suitable for 
tivation; fine co cotton and clover land; ba 
of ranch saan id hills; over 1,000 acres in perms 
nent pasture; every acre fine pasture land ti a 
produce red, alsike, white, burr, crimson, sw 
Japan clovers. Bermuda grass (the South's 
grass) and numerous other grasses grow bountif 

Ranch ) 


branches, 
property for ral 























wat 


numerous springs and spring 
aiso | M 


re stock well. A wonderful ran 
ig cattle, sheep, goats and hogs 

Ranch stocked with 250 Hereford and Short-tora 
heifers, two and three years old; eight reg 
two-year-old Hereford bulls, Anxiety breeding 
Prince Rupert bull, four years old; 125 two and 
ing three-year-old Hereford and Short-horn steers 
a few common cattle. making 400 or more on ranch 
between 250 and 300 goats; 150 head of hogs and pigs 
eight good mules, and a full line of first clases farm 
machinery, practically new 

1 offer for sale the land, live stock and 
equipment for $100,000, $35,000 cash: 
favorable terms on deferred payments 
may be arranged at 6 per cent. This is 4 
first class ranch property; rich soll, has abundance 
of lime for growing all kinds of clover. 

Location the best: situated on matn line of Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railroad; station on property 

IF YOU WANT A BARGAIN 

a place to raise cattle, sheep, goats and 
hogs, a place that will double in value in 
a few years, come and let me show you 
PANOLA RANCH (3,300 acres). 

No trade or exchange property will be considered 


FRANK H. REID, Port Gibson, Miss. 

















A Choice Unimproved 


SECTION FOR SALE 


All tillable wheat land in midst of producing 
farms: across road to school: two miles from 
Parry. good shipping station; 50 miles south of 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 850 per acre, half cash, balan 
terms {ff desired 
PrP. 0. Box 658, 





Barlingame, Kansa*-. 








SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


FARM FOR SALE 





500 acres, 2 miles of town on main line Cott 
h black soil about 300 acres in < ss 
) five sets of farm buildi ngs, includ a 
six room house and large barn. Uncleared portioa 


has « 


mnsiderable good cypress timber on sameé 


an 
be bought on easy terms of one-third cash so@ 
balance On time 


Price €125.00 per acre. 
Ff. S. BICE, Oran, Missouri. 


OHIO FARMS! 


over 400 fa arms any size and price ¥ 
catalog, H. H , Cambridg 





Masters, Agt 
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CAmerica’s Foremost ©Oractor 

















Wallis Value Has Been Proved 
By Thousands of Experienced Farmers 


4 Wallis Tractor was designed by Wallis engineers 12 years 
ago. From the date of its first introduction it enjoyed un- 
equaled popularity. Its fame has spread rapidly until today it 
is known everywhere as “America’s Foremost Tractor.” 


The man who buys a Wallis is assured of owning a tractor that 
has been tested and proved in actual farm service under every 
condition of soil and weather on thousands of farms in every sec- 
tion of the United States. 


Mechanically Supreme 


As an illustration, the Wallis frame is made of 3/16-inch, steel, 
boiler plate rolled into “U” shape. __ This is the lightest, yet strong- 
est, construction in mechanics. is design does away with all 
beams, braces and counter-braces and therefore eliminates a lot of 
unnecessary dead weight. 


Pound for pound, Wallis is the most economical and powerful of 
all tractors. The Wallis 4-cylinder, valve-in-head motor, Wallis 
unit power-plant, enclosed gears running in oil (first used by Wallis) 
and high-grade materials make possible the delivery of 74% of usable 
power at the drawbar. And that is the power you pay for. 


Friction is reduced to an absolute minimum by the use of Hyatt 
and Timken bearings. Gears are of heat-treated, cut steel, avoid- 
ing costly repair bills. 


Abundant Power 


The Wallis has, therefore, a big reserve of power to meet diffi- 
cult conditions and emergency jobs. Every farmer realizes the 
necessity and advantage of a tractor which can furnish plenty of 
power for all kinds of field and belt work. 

In selecting a Wallis you are thus assured of more than ample 
power for plowing, discing, harrowing and reaping, and you also 
secure a complete farm-power-plant. 


Bankers Favor Tractors 


Your banker knows that power farming means bigger farm 
profits. He will favor the purchase of a good tractor. He knows 
that it is economy to buy the best 

The Wallis, America’s Foremost Tractor—judged by durability, 
steady work and freedom from repair-cost—is the lowest-price 
tractor on the market today. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


Write for Wallis catalog and name of nearest dealer. Prove for 
yourself that the Wallis, America’s Foremost Tractor, is the most 
economical tractor you can buy, and the one that will surely solve 
your farm problems. 


Big Demand for Wallis 


If you would enjoy the profits of using a Wallis on your farm, 
you must act quickly. Therefore, do not delay writing us at once 
—or call on the nearest Wallis dealer. 


J. 1. CasE Plow Works Company, Dept. T 17, RAcinE, Wis., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES IN 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


St. Louis, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Denver, Colo. Dallas, Texas 


Douglas Boswell, Sacramento, California, Distributor for California, Oregon, Washington and Northern Idaho. 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Inc., Boston, New Y¥ 


Saskatoon and Calgary, Distributors for Western Canada. 
ork and Baltimore 


Distributors Everywhere 


. Distributors for Eastern States. 
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What! Another Winter of 
Tank Watering? 


You know what it meant last winter—breaking ice in the 
stock tank, cows drinking only a sip or two and then eat- 
ting extra rations to overcome the chill. 


You save labor and feed bills and get a bigger milk yield by install- 
ing the National Fresh-from-the-Well Water System. It provides 


Even Temperatured Fresh Running Water all Winter 


‘ No water storage tanks to freeze in win- 
ter, become warm in summer. No 
chance of disease. The National oper- 
ates by compressed air operating a pump 
located in the well itself— water comes 
direct from the well, clear, fresh and of 
even well temperature. Besides mak- 
ing barn work easier and more profitabe the 
National gives you the convenience of run- 
ning water in kitchen, bathroom and toilet. 


“Fresh Water on the Farm” 
Illustrated book tells how the National in- 


creases farm profits and makes farm homes 
more comfortable. Send postal for copy. 


United Pamp & Power Company 
300 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL 





AUTOMATIC MODEL 
The D.W. Unit for small farms and sub- 
urban homes. Permits as many faucets 
as wanted. Low in cost, easily installed. 
Special model for hard and soft water. 






















Fresh from The Well 
Water System 
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WESTERN 
Crushed 


If you want that wonderful ham or bacon flavor that makes you hurry 
through your chores so you can get to breakfast, do your curing with 
Western Crushed Rock Salt. Being 98% pure, it penetrates clear to 
the bone, leaving the flesh firm and solid, and imparting a flavor that 
simply can’t be equalled. What's more, it insures against the spoiling 
and souring that so often occur when ordinary white used. 
Crushed Rock Salt has for years been the salt used 
by the big packers of the country. 


Western Crushed Rock 
over 85° of all farm uses. 
hides, hay, straw and silage: for ice and ice cream 
making; for feeding stock, for killing weeds, and 
dozens of other purposes. It costs less than white 
salt, yet goes 14 farther—a double saving. Your 
dealer has Western Rock Salt cr ¢an get it for you. 





salt is 





Salt gives dest results for 
Ideal for curing meats, 





Pinely-groundpure 


Rock Salt, pressed 
tato $0 Ib. blocks 
under tremendous 
pressure, W ill not 
chip or crack; un- 
affected by rain. 


FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt, Send for a copy. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. g7.,Low's 


Kansas City 
























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute th eir experience to this department. 
jairy ent will be cheerfully answered, 


ry manage. 


Questions concerning 








The Dairy Calf Problem 

Raising the dairy calf is becoming a 
real problem, especially on those farms 
where whole milk is sold and but little 
skim-milk is available. Whole milk at 
$3 to $4 per ewt. is a fearfully expen- 
sive calf feed. Even on those farms 
where plenty of skim-milk is available, 
the raising of the dairy heifer is a very 
expensive proposition. It costs nowa- 
days right around $100 to bring a dairy 
cow into producing form at around two 
and a half years of age. With produc- 
tion costs so high, it is smal! wonder 
that many dairymen try to buy their 
cows. However, it is pretty hard to 
get something for nothing. The man 
who buys his cows too often gets cows 
which have been discarded by some- 
one else. There is always the danger 
of infecting the herd with abortion or 
tuberculosis. It is disappointing to 
buy cows, and it is expensive to raise 


them. But we must get cows in some 
way. In the average herd, cows have 
only five or six years of usefulness. 


The man who raises heifers must save 
about one-fifth of his heifer calves ev- 
ery year, and he must have on hand 


about one-fifth as many yearling heif- | 


ers as he has mature cows. Unques- 
tionably, the raising of heifer calves is 
an expensive proposition, but we are 
inclined to think it is decidedly cheap- 
er in the long run than buying cows 
from someone else. 

Where whole milk is sold at a good 
price, the calves may be fed for a 
week or ten days on whole milk and 
then shifted over to skim-milk until 
they are about ten weeks of age, and 
then gradually put onto calf meal ora 
home-made grain mixture. Many of 
the calf meals have given very good 
results, but are open to the objection 
that they are rather expensive. A fair 
ly satisfactory home-made grain m‘x- 
ture equal parts of ground corn, 
ground oats, bran, shorts and oil meal. 
A little blood meal added to this mix- 
ture is oftentimes advised. The blood 
meal seems to help to prevent scours. 
The calves at two months of age will 
also be ready to eat a little good qual- 
ity hay and silage. Calves handled in 
this way, which receive no milk of any 
kind after they are ten weeks of age, 
are rather under-sized, pot-bellied af- 
fairs, but eventually they grow out 
very nicely and reach practically full 
weight at maturity. 

The safe amount of milk to start a 
calf out on is just a little over a gallon, 
or about ten pounds daily. Some calves 
will drink two gallons, but it un- 
desirable to feed this much, both on 
account of the expense and the pos- 


is 


is 


sibility of causing scours by overfeed- 
ing Of course, the milk should be 
given fresh, warm and clean. After 


the calf has been fed a little over a 
gallon of whole milk daily for a couple 
of weeks, it can gradually be shifted 
over to skim-milk. Of skim-milk, it is 
best to feed a gallon and a half or two 
gallons daily. At about six weeks of 
age, the grain or hay feeding may be 
started. Alfalfa hay is splendid for 
young calves except for the danger 
that they like it so well that there is 
a tendency for them to overeat of it 
and scour. A pound of alfalfa hay daily 
is plenty for the two-months-old calf, 
but it may gradually be increased to 
three pounds for the four-months-old 
calf. 

Some dairy farmers get around the 
calf problem by turning two or three 
heifer calves onto a hard-milking cow. 
Theoretically, this may be a very ex- 
pensive way, but we know of some 
hard-headed dairymen selling milk at 
$3 to $4 per cwt., who think it is the 
most practical way for them. 


How Oleo is Made 


The National Provisioner, a packer 
organ, in response to an inquiry, gives 
directions for making oleomargarine. 
A cheap formula for a _ 1,000-pound 
batch is 150 pounds of milk, 200 pounds 
of cottonseed oil, 350 pounds of neu- 
tral lard, 300 pounds of oleo oil, and 
salt to taste. 

To make a better product, it is rec- 
ommended that cream be substituted 





} 





for part of the milk, and also that 
some butter be used. The higher 
grade product is made from 300 pounds 
of neutral lard, 400 pounds of oleo oil, 
200 pounds of creamery butter, 210 
pounds of milk, and 90 pounds of 
cream. 

In the manufacture of the various 
grades of oleomargarine and butterine, 
it is quite apparent that the object is 
to ape butter as closely as possible, 
and that this imitation is fairly suc- 
cessful only when considerable quan- 
tities of butter and cream are incor- 
porated. 





Danish Dairying 

Danish dairying, which has so long 
been the admiration of the world, is 
now almost ruined. It is reported that 
there are only three-fourths as many 
milk cows as before the war, and that 
these cows are producing only one-half 
to two-thirds as much milk. Danish 
dairymen seem to be discouraged by 
the outlook. They perceive that the 
butter from Australia and Argentina 
can be sold cheaper in the English 
markets than Danish butter. More- 
over, the Irish are learning the Danish 
trick of making a superior quality of 
butter. At the same time oleomar- 
garine is being used more and more 
extensively. But of course Danish but- 
ter can not compete with oleomar- 
garine in price. About the only thing 
left to the Danish dairymen is to work 
up a market for the very highest grade 
butter which can be produced. They 
had such a market before the war, 
but now that people have learned to 
economize, the Danish dairymen are 
just a little dubious as to the future. 





Illinois Dairy Breeding 
Experiments 


Several years ago, a wealthy Boston 
man began crossing registered Guern- 
seys and registered Holsteins. Both 
were excellent stock of known milk 
and butter-fat records. This man died, 
and the herd was about to be dis- 
persed when the Illinois experiment 
station was given the opportunity of 
buying it at a very moderate sum. 

We have not yet heard just what 
plans will be followed out by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in its breeding ex- 
periments. Doubtless one of the chief 
objects will be to determine the meth- 
od of inheritance of butter-fat and 
milk yield. Perhaps it is possible to 
combine the high milk yield of the 
Holstein with the high butter-fat per- 
centage of the Guernsey. At any rate, 
no genuinely scientific work along this 
line has yet been done. The individual 
dairyman can not afford to work on 
this kind of a problem. The [Illinois 
experiment station has a chance to do 
some very interesting and genuinely 
scientific work. 





Minnesota Butter-Fat Prices 


Following is a summary of reports 
received from 204 codperative cream 
eries in different sections of Minnesota 
for June, 1919. The average price paid 
for butter-fat by these creameries was 
57.5 cents. The average price of but- 
ter, New York extras, was 52.44 cents 
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Number of 
Creameries. 





(per cent) 
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When You Put Your Ear Corn in Your Silo | 
You are Losing from*500 to°1500 Per Silo 


HINK OF IT! A clear saving of $500 to $1500 every time 
fill your silo. That’s what you save by filling your silo with 
tover Silage with a Jenney Silo Filler-Husker and putting 

your ear corn in the crib. 


This machine has entirely changed the old-time method of putting the entire unma- 
tured corn crop into the silo. State experiment stations and thousands of farmers 
have proven conclusively that Stover Silage (matured corn fodder without the ear 
corn) gives better feeding results than ordinary green silage and permits the farmer 
to save his ear corn to feed to hogs or for market—a — that amounts all the 
way from $500 to $1500 for each silo filled. 


With the Jenney System of filling silos you save all the ear corn and also save the 
added feeding value of matured corn stalks, which amounts to $35 per acre more. The 


JenneySiloFiller-Husker 


is the only machine made that will fill the silo and husk the corn at the same time. 
It does away with the labor of hand husking or shredding —enables you to fill and 
refill your silo at any time and pays for itself over and over every season. You 
can’t afford to continue wasting two-thirds of your corn crop when a Jenney Silo 
Filler-Husker will save it for you. 


Read What These Men Say 


“Comparing the value of silage, I think “We took 3000 bushels of ear “We have a 14x36 silo, and in filling 
one of the big advantages is this: You corn out when filling our two it husked out 900 bushels of corn. At 
have two feeds from your corn. There _ silos last fall and winter. We $1.50 (a low price now) that figures 
is enough corn in the Stover Silage to got as good feeding results and over $1300 saved. The silage was of 
make good feed for stock, and then saved four-fifths of the corn. I good quality, and our cattle ate every 
the corn you husk out is net profit. would not put corn in my silage bit of it. We believe in taking out the 
There is little difference between full NOW if I could get my silos corn, and would do so by hand even if 
corn silage and Stover silage made filled for nothing.” we did not have a Jenney Silo Filler- 
with your machine,” W. J. DAVIS, Husker.’ 


J. W. LUND, Alexandria, Minn. Manchester, Iowa. STRAATE BROS., Waukon, Iowa, 


Write Today for Two Free Books 


“Stover Silage,” by Robert T. Jenney, goes into the question of Silage from A to Z. 
Gives facts and figures, analysis, comparative food values, etc. A book it will pay 
you well to read. The other book tells you about the JENNEY SILO FILLER- 
HUSKER—a machine that fills your silo and husks the ear corn at one operation— 


















































a machine that is putting more money into farmers’ pockets than any other 
machine used on the farm. Send for both today. 


HALL MFG. COMPANY,**;** CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Stop wasting two-thirds of your corn 

















crop—get a Jenney Silo 
Filler-Husker this year. 
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[HEARTS | 
«° HOMES | 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are we!come. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published Address all inguir 
i letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


An Old Story 

Two men were talking in a street 
“The war is getting to be an old 
story,” one of them said. 

Yes, the war is getting to be an old 
story; but we don’t know what is com- 
ing next, and how are the children be- 
ing trained for whatever may be in 
store for them? We watched a group 
of teachers, the trainers of our chil- 
dren. Too small a proportion were 
normal, healthy women, fitted to guide 
children from six to eight hours a day. 
Some of them had been teaching sum- 
mer school. They were tired out be- 
fore school began. 
term is meant to give both teachers 
and pupils a rest thru the hot summer 
months, and to prepare them for the 
strain of winter. 
quate for a year, increase the pay; we 
pity the children whose teacher has 
been teaching all summer. 

Mothers take too little thought for 
the children’s teacher. If they were 
to choose a second mother for their 

















car. 
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The nine months | 


If the pay is not ade- ! 


children, who would have them under | 


same time the 
teacher has them, how critical they 
would be! How anxious to get a wo- 
man who would be fair and just, who 
would have clean habits, who would 
be a Christian woman! If the moth- 


her care the 


ers took thought for their children’s 
teacher, the teachers would be en- 
couraged to do better work. It is 


dreary teaching without the codpera- 
tion of the parents. 

With the beginning of the school 
yvear comes the opportunity for organ- 
izing parent-teachers’ associations. 
Twenty years from now, or less, we 
may wish we had given our children 
better training. Parentage is an old 
story, but never was parentage a 
greater responsibility than now. 





Forcing Bulbs for Winter 


As house plants, bulbs are a joy or 
a torment, depending on whether or 
not they blossom, or are stunted, 
dwarfed, non-blossoming disappoint- 
ments. Care in potting has much to 
do with the beauty of the bloom. Good 
bulbs, especially hyacinths, are the 
first step toward success, but even 
good bulbs will go wrong if not start- 
ed right. Virgin leaf soil is the ideal 
bedding. It should be about one-fourth 
sand, and without fertilizer. If plant 
food is needed, use bone meal. The 
mistake is often made of putting pot- 
ting bulbs in too deep pots. The deep 
pot is all right for narcissus, but tulips 
blossom better if planted in a half pot 
or pan. Charcoal in the bottom of the 
pot aids drainage and also sweetens 
the sail. The bulbs should not be 
planted in the soil, but set down light- 
iv and covered. Then plunge the pots 
in a pan of water up to the rim. When 
well saturated, drain and put in trench 
or cold pit. The trench should be 
hard but dry. It can be dug anywhere 
convenient. Put ashes in the bottom, 
then strips of wood on which to place 
the pots so they will not freeze into 
the ashes. Over the tops put leaf mold, 
tnen cover with boards to hold the lit- 
ter on. The stems of gladioli weight 
the leaves down well. 

Some growers bring in their bulbs 
six weeks after planting: eight weeks 
is better. Put them in the cellar or a 
dark, cool place, until they thaw out, 
then gradually bring them into the 
light, but do not let the sun shine on 
them. If in a sunny room, put them 
in the shade or draw the shades to 
shield them 

Most flower catalogs have lists of 
bulbs for forcing; it is better to choose 
these varieties. Among the hyacinths 
that force well are Fred Moore, Prince 
Delier, City of Harlem, Innocense, 
Chanticle and Mrs. Palmer. The Cro- 
cus Maximillian, lavender, forces won- 
derfully well. In the tulips, the Yel- 
low Prince Murillo, white shading to 
pink with age, and Gustafson, pink, 
are good. Any of the varieties of nar- 
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cissus force well The freesia is not 
easy to force. Paper White narcissus 
should go into the cellar directly, and 
not out-of-doors. 


For real pleasure in forcing, the Hol- 


land fiber is the thing to use. This is 
not very expensive, and requires no 
drainage and no soaking. An advan- 


tage of using the fiber is that one can 
pot the bulbs in the pretty dish or 
jar that is to hold them. A yellow 
low dish bought at the ten-cent store 
made a delightful present at Christmas 
time when it appeared bearing seven 
narcissus in full bloom. Quaint and 
odd dishes and vases bought up now 
and filled with bulbs will be a joy at 
Christmas time. The Holland fiber is 
soaked, squeezed dry out of the water, 
and put in the receptacle in which the 
flowers are to bloom. Put them in the 
dark, as usual, in the trench if desired. 
When time to bring the bulbs in, 
plunge in cold water. Let them soak, 
pour off the surplus water and bring 
into the light. 

The ideal way to bring stem and 
blossom up together is to force them 
over the radiator. To do this, put a 
heavy board on top of the radiator, to 
keep out the heat; make sure that the 
heat is not enough to scorch the roots 
or scald them. If the moss is used, 
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For Sunday Afternoon At Home 
the Gulbransen Plays the Hymns 


HEN you gather ‘round on 

Sunday afternoon or any other 

time—and hymns are in order, 
the Gulbransen is always ready to 
furnish the music. 


All the well-known hymns in uni- 
versal u$e are now available in 
player-rolls. Some with the words 
on the roll. Here is a partial list: 


Christian Science 
Hymns 
Shepherd Show Me Hew to 

Go 
Saw Ye My Savior 
Day By Day the Manna Fell 
A Glorious Day is Dawning 


Standard Hymns 
Abide With Me 
I Need Thee Every Hour 
Jesus Lover of My Soul 
Lead Kindly Light 
Neare. My God to Thee 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Rock of Ages 
Ave Maria 
Come All Y. Paithful 
Moly, Holy, Holy 


The Gulbransen transposes the 
music into any key so that all may 
sing without straining the voice, and 
it can be played as slowly as desired. 
No knowledge of music is required 
to play the Gulbransen. Neither 
does it require effort. 


‘ 


Billy Sunday Hymas 
Brighten the Corner Where 
You Are 
De Brewer's Big Hosses 
If Your Heart Keeps Right 
Keep On Singing 
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cover the dish with damp moss, then 


dry moss, and put in half light. 

If crocus, hyacinths and tulips are 
wanted in bloom at the same time, first 
bring in the hyacinths, then the cro- 
cus, next daffodils if liked, and fin- 
ally tulips. 





The Best Pal 
A crowd of men, with a sprinkling 
of women, gathered about a 
preacher on the Minnesota state fair 
grounds. Before he began his sermon 
proper, the preacher said: 


were 


“Last vear, when I preached here, I 
learned that a good many men had 
come to this fair leaving their best 


pals at home—their wives. Men, if I 


| 


| 
‘ 
| 


couldn’t have my wife share my holi- | 


day—share the educational advantages 
of this great fair—I'd stay at home. 


Your wives are your best pals—bring 


them with vou. Be good to your wife; 
she’s the best pal you've got.” 

“Be good to your wife!” The words 
were still in our ears as we rode thru 
St. Paul. A laundry wagon jolted 
across a side street. From the back of 
the wagon these words stared at us: 
“Be good to your horse!” 

“That's funny,” we exclaimed. 
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“That sign?” a friend queried. “That 
He's 


is the work of the manager. 
very particular about the laundry 
horses. When he first took charg: 


the laundry the horses all looked 
they had been roughed thru the 
ter. Now his horses have a wide 
utation as being the best cared 
horses in the city. The drivers « 
pete with one another in the care 
grooming of their horses, and the « 
dition of the harness. The manag 
says he can tell the character of a1 
by the care he gives his horse.” 
“What,” we asked our friend 
you suppose would be the result if 
the men who heard the preacher's 
hortation, ‘Be good to your wife,’ t 
it to heart and practiced the same 
sideration for their wives as the I: 
drymen practice for their hor 
What if they were as careful not t 
work them too hard, especially bet 
confinement? What if they were as 
fussy about the grooming, insisting 
that the quality of the wearer required 
suitable ‘harness.’ What if they 
that the character of a man is judged 
by the care he gives hts wife.” 
“That’s the way women do judge a 
man, and so did the preacher.” she an 
swered. “A good man doesn’t fail his 
pal.” 
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The pedals operate so gently that 
a tiny baby once crept up to the 
Gulbransen and played it as shown 
in picture below, which gave us the 
idea for our trade mark. 


Elderly people take a keen delight 
in this ease of operation, and in the 
simplicity which makes the playing 
with expression so natural to you at 
the Gulbransen. 


The moment your feet touch the 
Gulbransen pedals you know you are 
playing a better player-piano than 
any you ever tried before. The Gul; 
bransen is so Easy to Play. 


Look up our dealer and try the 
Gulbransen yourself. Try some of 
the good old hymns. The dealer has 
them. You can locate him by the 
Baby at the Pedals in his window 
and mewspaper advertising. Or 
write us for his address. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
800 North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by 
roll, sold at the same prices to everybody, 
everywhere in the U. S., freight and war 
tax paid. Price branded in the back of 
each instrument at the factory: 


White House Mode! $675 
Country Seat Model S85 
Suburban Model 495 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison 


and sings “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
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Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the 
Ny 3 r ¢ P 
New Edison is singing the same song alone 


The pictures above are drawn from actual photographs. They show Lazzari 
in the act of comparing her voice with its RE-CREATION by the New Edison. 
She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sing, and the New Edison took up the same 


song alone. There was no difference. 


It was only by watching Lazzari’s lips that 


the audience could tell when she had ceased to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than ten thousand music-lovers and rep- 
resentative music critics. This test proves beyond all question that the voice of 
Lazzari, as RE-CREATED by the New Edison, is absolutely indistinguishable from 
her voice as heard on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


ent artist has flashed into operatic glory. 


"Tene voice of the decade has appeared. A transcend- 


Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined 
the Chicago Opera,—unknown, unheralded. 


Today, three continents clamor to hear her. 


This fall, the Metropolitan Opera Company brings 
her to New York,—its new prima donna contralto. 


While the golden horseshoe of the Metropolitan sits 
enthralled by the spell of her magnificent voice, you in 
your own home can hear that self-same voice. For the 
New Edison brings you the real voices of the world’s 


The NW 


great artists, wherever you may be. Not strident and 
mechanical travesties on their art, but literal RE-CREA- 
TIONS, indistinguishable from their living voices. The 
New Edison’s life-like Re-Creation of music in all its 
forms is the amazement of the music critics of the country. 


The entire genius of Edison, the wizard, is summed up 
in this marvelous phonograph—his Official Laboratory 
Model. It cost him three million dollars to perfect. Yet 
all the musical world counts every penny of those millions 
well spent. For, he thus perpetuated the priceless art of 
great artists, and introduced the wondrous cultural bene- 
fits of good music to discriminating homes everywhere. 


EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new book, “Edison and Music,’’ is the most in- 


teresting phonograph 


story of the year. Free. 


Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Sound Sleep—Nature’s Tonic 
for Tired Bodies 


OMPLETE relaxation—refreshing, re- 
vitalizing sleep—is the best tonic for tired 
minds and bodies. Upon sleep depends your efficien- 

cy and ability to enjoy life. For the utmost in sleeping com- 
fort try the Way Sagless Spring. 
















Allows every muscle to relax—enables you to “‘sleep all over.” 
The resilient surface of the patented hollow cable construc- 
tion conforms to the shape of the body in any position. 
Occupants do not roll to center. All metal—noiseless, sani- 
tary, can't tear bedding. 

Quarter Century Guarantee. If the fabric of the spring 
stretches, sags or breaks within 25 years, you get a new one 
without charge. 


Sleep on It 30 Nights 
Trv out the refreshing sleep it affords. If you're not com- 
pletely satisfied the ““Way”’ dealer will buy it back. 
FREE—!:'“"< on See about sleep and health—send a postal 
Way Sagless Spring Company 


418-598 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Furnace Without Pipes 


There is no longer any need of wastefu! 
pipes for conducting warm air. Years of prac- 
tical test have proved that perfect circulation 
is assured by the vacuum system. You can 
heat every room in the house from a single 
register with the 


COLTON 


Pipeless Furnace 


The cold air travels down inside the outer 
casing, is warmed by the furnace and passes 
upward through the center casing into the 
rooms. Circulation is assured while there is 
fire in the furnace. Every part of the house 
is made thoroughly comfortable. Protect the 
health of your tamily and add to the pleasure 
of living by ordering a Colton Pipeless Fur- 


nace now 
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Simple 
Construction 


The cut above shows the strong, 
simple construction of the Colton Fur 
nace tis the pioneer of pipeless heat 
ing in this territory. The original is al 
ways better than the imitation. Note 
the heavy dumping grates. Clinkers are 
easily removed ‘he Colton Pipeless 
Furnace is most convenient and eco- 
nomical to operate. Write for circulars 
and name of nearest dealer 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Fishers of Men 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 13, 1919. Mark, 1:14-20.) 

“Now after John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, (15) and saying, “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
in the gospel. (16) And passing along 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew the brother of Simon cast- 
ing a net in the sea; for they were 
fishers. (17) And Jesus said unto them, 


Come ye after me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. (18) 
And straightway they left the nets, 


and followed him. (19) And going on 
a little further, he saw James the son 


of Zebedee, and John his brother, who 
also were in the boat mending the 
nets. (20) And straightway he called 


them: and they left their father Zebe- 
dee in the boat with the hired serv- 


ants, and went after him.” 

We must not assume from a cursory 
reading of the lesson text that the 
facts recorded therein followed im- 
mediately after the temptation of 
Christ in the wilderness. The same 
might be inferred from the reading 


Matthew, 4. But it was 


of the text in 1 
of Matthew to 








not the -object write 
a history of the life of Christ. His gos- 
pel was written to convince the Jews 
that Jesus of Nazareth was Mes- 
nd such facts as bo t 
on this poi t were selec the 
events of His life 
The date of this lesson is after John 
the LRaptist was put in prison, some 
time after the return of 





ptation in the wil- 
‘ er He had made a visit 

to Jerusalem and had His conversatiér 
ddemus. On that journey He 

f His disciples with Him 
John 


} 
that field 


His tem 





1 after He 








had s ral 
who had disciples of 
Baptist He retired from 
there should arise misunderstand- 
the disciples of John who 
had attached themselves to Him and 
those who still remained with John. 
He had decided that there was a more 
open-minded people in Galilee than in 
Jerusalem. It was probably not long 
after Herod had John the Baptist ar- 
rested and cast into prison. 

We will get a much better under- 
standing of the lessons of the quarter 
if we will put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the people of Galilee or of the 
friends and disciples of Jesus. We 
have been taught from our childhood 
that Jesus is the Son of God. In fact, 
we have so emphasized His divine na- 
ture that we have robbed ourselves of 
much of the comfort and pleasure of 
life by not realizing His full human- 
itv. They were looking for the Mes- 
siah; were sure of it since John began 
his ministry. But they were not look- 
ing for a divine Messiah at all, but for 
an earthly ruler, one who should re- 
store the reign of David and Solomon, 
and make the Jewish people the mas- 





lest 


ings between 


ters of the world. They saw in Jesus 
a wonderful man, pure in life, clear 
in thought, with wonderful sagacity 
and a wonderful power of drawing 
nen to Him; a personality at once 


lovely and wonderful Now the mis- 
sion of Jesus was to show them, not by 
direct teaching, but by teaching as no 
other man did and showing a mastery 


over nature and man which no other 
man had, that their Messiah was an 
entirely different kind of Messiah 
from what they expected. 


Notice that it is after John the Bap- 


tist had been cast into prison that 
Jesus began to say. “Repent ye: be- 


lieve in the gospel,” and “Repent ve, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
(Matthew, 4:17.) This means that at 
least a year had elapsed since the 
temptation in the wilderness. He had 
attended the passover in Jerusalem, 
had wrought many miracles, had won 
the attention of Nicodemus and the 
Sanhedrin, and, together with some of 
His disciples, had conducted mission- 
ary work in Judea, from which He re- 
tired lest His relations to John, who 
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and had w diverse and su 
miracles in Galilee, two of which 

at Cana. Now that the forerunner 
done his work, and the minist: 
John the Baptist was closed, J . 
was free to take up His full and 
plete work. All heretofore had been 
preparatory. Having previously m 
tests of the moral receptivity of 2 
people of Judea and Galilee, He delib 
erately chose the latter as the most 
promising field. In making selection 
of the center of operations in Galilee 
He passed by Nazareth, His h 
town. He had tested His old neig 
bors, and His claims and teachings 
had been rejected. He chose that 
portion of Galilee around the sea of 
the same name, and Capernaum, on ¢ 
western shore, as the central point 
from which He could easily reach 
and south, east 


was also preaching in 
should be misunderstood. 
to Galilee, He 


rought 


country both north 
and west. 
It is not difficult to see why 


made this choice: Galilee was wu: 

a separate government from that of 
Judea. It was far removed from sSad- 
duceeism, which now governed at J 
rusalem thru its corrupt priest! i 
and also from the Phariseeism n 
tered at Jerusalem, which had 

up the spiritual life of the Jewish 
ple. Gaillee thus comparati 
free from infidelity on the one |! 
and what we might call “churchia 


was 
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nationalists in politics, and were g- 
ing for the Messiah as the deli\ r 
from civil bondage. They were a peo- 
ple of mixed blood, had a distinct 


dialect of their own, and hence were 
looked upon by the more strictly 
gious people of Judea as of lower caste, 
which of course they naturally resent- 
ed. “Search, and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet,” said the church- 
proud leaders at Jerusalem, Here 
then, was the most favorable field for 
missionary work, where the claims of 
Jesus as the Messiah would receive 
the most favorable hearing. Here was 
the place to proclaim the kingdom of 
heaven. Matthew, the Jew, with his 
eyes ever on Jewish modes of thought, 
states that it was the fulfillment of 
the prophecy that among these people. 
regarded by the Jerusalem Jews as 
semi-heathens sitting in darkness. 2 
great light had come, the dawn of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

For this preparatory work Jesus 
selects as co-laborers four disciples: 
Simon, Andrew, James and John. He 
had known all of them before; had 
known them probably for at least 4 
year. They had been with Him in His 
journeys, had witnessed His miracies. 
So that up to this time they had been 
students, undergraduateyg in His school. 
At intervals they had returned to the 








work. All four were fishermen, Jan 
and John partners of Zebedee 
father; Andrew and Simon Peter als 


fishers. Gladly they saw Him coming 
and were astonished to hear Him say 
to them: “Come ye after me, and I 


will make you fishers of men.” Yow 
must give up this fishing business 
now. We will catch larger and better 


fish—men, the children of God. This 
was their call, not to discipleship, but 
as co-laborers with Him in His work. 
Afterward they were advanced a grade 
higher, and became, together with 
eight others, His apostles or messel 
gers, gifted with the power to work 
miracles. (Matthew, 10.) 

Jesus now took up His home in C&- 
pernaum, and He asked them to 80 
with Him and be His assistants in His 
work. “Straightway” they followed 
Him. Naturally, Jesus went to church 
on the Sabbath, and the four went 
with Him. Here His discourse is ™ 
terrupetd by a man “with an unclean 
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Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


For all irritations of the 
skin—cuts, sores, etc. 
Healing and softening. 
Booklet describing the many 
uses of ““Vaseline’’ Jelly free 
on request. 





For Sale at all 
druggists and gen- 
eral stores—10c. 





CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
38 State St, New York 
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25% to GO% ona 
Pipeless Furnace! 


Because I build them myself. You 
can't beat the price of the man who 
makes the g iend. 


. 
Write and Get My Book, FREE 
quoting my direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory price. Also get my offer on 
Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Kitch- 
en Kabinets and Tables, Phono- 
phs, Fireless Cookers, 

Separators, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, In 5 ts, 
Paints and Roofing. I'll quote easy 
terms, give you an u itional 
guarantee and pay the freight. 

Ask for Catalog No. 911 . 

“‘The Old Stove Master’’ 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfra, 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark Direct to You” 


Registered 








Compound Radiator 


FURNACES 


Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 


Sold at 
mw ’ 


a; Twenty-five years on the 

market. Have the latest 
scientific improvements. 
Every furnace fully guar- 
anteed. Absolutely a first 
class, high grade 
Heati lant. 

Write for free descrip- 
tive catalog and our first 
cost prices. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. Sih Si, WATERLOO, sows 
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Film Packs 


Developed 25e. 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack. We develop 
twelve exposures, sizes 4x5 or 34% x 53 and 
smaller, for 2S¢e. Prints on Velox Paper at 
reasonable prices if desired. The best grade of 
work, 

SWEET, WALLACH 4 CO., INC. 
Eastman Kodak Company) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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spirit.” At the command of Jesus, the 
unclean spirit comes out of the man. 
In the months following, Jesus and His 
disciples took advantage of all the op- 
portunities at the synagogues and oth- 
er gatherings, where a stranger gifted 
in the exposition of the law would be 
invited to speak. They proclaimed 
the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom 
which it was the mission and object 
of the Messiah to establish. In doing 
this, Jesus revealed that miraculous 
power that would be recognized as 
proof of His messiahship—healing all 
manner of diseases and casting out 
demons. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Why Striped Chipmunk is Proud 
of His Stripes 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind are great friends of Striped 
Chipmunk. They hurry to call on him the 
very first thing every morning after Old 
Mother West Wind has brought them 
down trom the Purple Hills. They always 
beg him to stop and play with them, but 
often he refuses. But he does it in such 
@ merry way, and with such a twinkle in 
his eyes, that the Merry Little Breezes 
never get cross because he won't play. 
No, sir, they never get cross. If any- 
thing, they think just a little bit more of 
Striped Chipmunk because he won't play. 
You see, they know the reason he won't 


play is because he has work to do, and 
Striped Chipmunk believes and says: 


“When there is work for me to do, 
The sooner started, sooner thru.” 


So every morning they ask him to play, 
and every morning they laugh when he 
says he has too much to do. Then they 
rumple up his hair and pull his whiskers 
and give him last tag, and race down to 
the Smiling Pool to see Grandfather Frog 
and beg him for a story. Now Grand- 
father Frog is very old and very wise, 
and he knows all about the days when 
the world was young. When he is feeling 
just right, he dearly loves to tell about 
those long-ago days. 

One morning the Merry Little Breezes 
found Grandfather Frog sitting as usual 
on his big, green lily-pad, and they knew 
by the way he folded his hands across his 
white and yellow waistcoat that it was 
full of foolish green flies. 

“Oh, Grandfather Frog, please do tell 
us why it is that Striped Chipmunk has 
such beautiful stripes on his coat,"" begged 
one of the Merry Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum! They are stripes of hon- 
or,” replied Grandfather Frog, in his deep, 
gruff voice. 

“Honor! Oh, how lovely! Do tell us 
about it! Please do!’ begged the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum!" began old Grandfather 
Frog, his big, goggly eyes twinkling. 
“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, old Mr. Chipmunk, the grandfather 
a thousand times removed of Striped 
Chipmunk, lived very much as Striped 
Chipmunk does now. He was always very 
busy, very busy indeed, and it was al- 
ways about his own affairs. ‘By attend- 
ing strictly to my own business, I have 
no time to meddle with the affairs of my 
neighbors, and so I keep out of trouble,’ 
said old Mr. Chipmunk.” 

“Just what Striped Chipmunk says 
now,"’ broke in one of the Merry Little 
Breezes. 

“That shows that he is just as wise as 
was his grandfather a thousand times re- 
moved, about whom I am telling you,” 
replied Grandfather Frog. ‘Old Mr. Chip- 
munk wore just a little, plain brown coat. 
It didn’t worry him a bit, not a bit, that 
his coat was just plain brown. It kept 
him just as warm as if it were a beautiful 
red, like that of Mr. Fox, or handsome 
black and white, like that of Mr. Skunk. 
He was perfectly satisfied with his little, 
plain brown coat, and took the best of 
care of it. 

“One day as he was hurrying home to 
dinner, he climbed up on an old stump to 
look around and make sure that the way 
was clear. Over in a little path in the 
meadow grass was walking old Mr. Mea- 
dow Mouse. He was strolling along as if 
there was nothing in the world to fear. 
Away back behind him, in the same little 
path, walking very fast but very quietly, 
was big Mr. Bob Cat. His eyes were yel- 
low, and a hungry look was in them. He 
didn’t see Mr. Meadow Mouse, but he 
would in a few minutes. Mr. Chipmunk 
saw that he wotlld, and that there was no 
place for Mr. Meadow Mouse to hide.” 





(Concluded next week) 
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They Must Make Good 
or We Will 


Covers Completely 
Yet Leaves Arms Free 


The all-over overall. A great 
garment for work where you 
want your body well protected 
but your arms perfectly free. 
Specially well made to give lots 
of comfort and good wear— 
heavy Eastern denim, roomy | 
Sizes, strong seams, reinforce- 
ments at all strain points, plenty | 
of big pockets. A new pair with- 
(] out cost if the first pair comes 
short of completely satisfying. 
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den For Culverts 


alloy sheets 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. ., 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts.‘ 
APOLLO is the highest qualit vanized product manufac- ONG a: 
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Not I But 4649 | 
Stockholders 


THE Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is owned by 4649 
men and women—not one own- 
ing as much as 10 per cent of 
the total. 


The Company is not personally 
owned or controlled by one or 
two men. 


The stockholders have conferred 
full authority and sole responsi- 
bility for the handling of the 
Company’s affairs in a Board of 
Directors of seven men. 








These men have come up from 
the ranks and risen to their pres- 
ent position because they have 
demonstrated unusual ability in 
their particular division of this 
highly specialized industry. 


The Board of Directors measure 
the success of their trusteeship 
not by earnings alone, but by 
the service the Company ren- 
ders the people at large. 


They know that the earnings 
available for dividends are al- 
ways in direct proportion to the 
degree of usefulness and char- 
acter of service rendered. 


It is this ideal of management 
which has developed the Com- 
pany to its present proportions 
as a public servant. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 
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FARM ENGINEERING] 


By IW. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avafl themselves of Mr. Dickerson's expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. || 


| 


He will gladly ij 








Welding and Tempering 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Is borax good to use for making 
the splice in welding iron or steel? 
Please explain how to temper iron.” 

Powdered borax is the most satis- 
factory flux to use for welding iron and 
steel. This is usually the anhydrous 
type, made by heating ordinary borax 
to a high temperature and then pow- 
dering it. 

As iron can not be tempered, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, we pre- 
sume our correspondent has steel in 
mind. Briefly, the process consists 
in heating the steel to a specified 
temperature and then cooling it more 
or less quickly in water, oil, or various 
other materials, after which the hard- 
ness is tempered by reheating and 
final cooling. The details of the vari- 
ous parts of the operation depend on 
the quality of the steel and the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used. 

Probably directions for tempering a 
cold chisel will give about the infor- 
mation desired. After the cold chisel 
is drawn out in the exact shape de- 
sired, it should be smoothed up rough- 
ly with a file or with an emery wheel, 
then heated evenly to a dull red, and 
about an inch of point plunged for a 
moment into cold water. This hardens 
the point too hard, and the temper 
must be “drawn” or tempered by let- 
ting the heat.remaining in the body of 
the chisel slowly heat up the point 
again. The proper hardness is judged 
by cleaning off the point and then 
watching the colors move from the hot 
to the cooled part. These will show 
yellow, brown and then purple. When 
the purple or almost blue color has 
reached the point, the whole chisel 
should be cooled in water, moving it 
briskly to prevent uneven cooling and 
possible warping. 

For taps, dies,. punches, flat drills, 
and other iron working tools, a straw- 
yellow color should be used; for plane 
irons, wood chisels, twist drills, draw 
knives and other wood-working tools, 
a brown yellow color; sledges and 
blacksmith hammers, also brown-yel- 
low; cold chisels for light work, light 
purple; axes, dark purple; cold chis- 
els for ordinary work, stone-cutting 
tools, carving knives, saws, etc., blue 
tinged slightly with red. The differ- 
ences in color in some of these cases 
is so slight that it will be necessary 
in some cases to make several trials 
before you get just what you want, 
and we believe it would be a good idea 
to pay some blacksmith to show you 
how to do the tempering work. The 
following books will also be of help: 
“Forge Practice,” by Bacon; “Forge 
Work,” by lIlgen; “Farm Shop Work,” 
by Brace & Mayne. The local book- 
dealer can get these, or they may be 
had thru any large wholesale house. 


Basement and Kitchen 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I intend to put a cellar under my 
whole house, and would like to have 
your advice as to which is the best 
and cheapest to use for walls, cement 
blocks or concrete. I live seven miles 
from a gravel pit and six miles froma 
block factory. Gravel is 50 cents a 


yard; the price of blocks I do not 
know. I own a small mixer. I also 
intend to build a new kitchen, with 


bathroom above it, but we can n t de- 
cide what size the kitchen should be. 
I also want a washroom where the 
men take off their overshoes and 
heavy clothes before entering the din- 
ing-room. Should I build this adjoin- 
ing the kitchen or partition off a cor- 
ner of the kitchen?” 

It is, of course, hard to say which 
will be the cheaper material for this 
basement without knowing the cost of 
blocks, or whether later use can be 


“made of the lumber needed for forms 


in case concrete is used. Probably the 
concrete will be somewhat cheaper. 
At any rate, we would prefer to build 
the walls of concrete, since there will 
be no trouble in making a concrete 
wall water-tight, while cement blocks 
usually are made of such a lean and 
porous mixture that they will require 
special treatment for waterproofing. 








Most farm kitchens are too large 
for the best economy of time and 
fort on the part of the housewife, espe 
pecially where there is a dining-room 
also. With modern equipment in t 
way of wall cupboards and working 
cabinets, a kitchen 10x12 feet should 
be large enough, even for caring for 
some hired help in addition to the 
family. This will depend to some ex 
tent, of course, on how much equip- 
ment there is. We are assuming that 
there will be a separate room for laun- 
dry work. 

We think it would be much more 
satisfactory to all concerned to have 
the washroom just off the porch than 
to have a part of the kitchen parti- 
tioned. The men may want to come in 
at odd times, when it would be incon- 
venient for the women to be disturbed 
in the kitchen, and they will no doubt 
feel much freer in using the washroom 
than if they have to track thru a cor 
ner of the kitchen. The only question 
that might arise would be in regard 
to heating and hot water in the sepa- 
rate room. 


Concrete Granary 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“T am thinking of building a granary 
14x20 feet, and 10 feet high up to the 
plate, of cement blocks. Would cement 
blocks 8x8x24 inches be heavy enough, 
or should I use larger blocks? Is a 
cement floor all right if I fill in one 
foot of dry sand under it? The gran- 
ary will be built on a _ well-drained 
place, so that no water is likely to 
stand under it. Have you seen any 
granaries built of cement blocks with 
cement floors, and what satisfaction 
have they given?” 

The average commercial cement 
block is made with so little cement 
and of so dry a mixture that they are 
rather porous and are very likely not 


care to recommend them either for 
the foundation or walls of a granary. 
Make the foundation of well-mixed, 
jelly-like concrete, and the walls either 
of similar 1:2:4 concrete or of hard- 
burned clay tile blocks. The floor may 
be of 1:2:3 concrete or of three-inch 
building tile, laid flat, and covered 
with about an inch of rich concrete 

A great many of the newer grain 
elevators are being made entirely of 
concrete, and are giving good satis- 
faction in every way. By writing to 
the Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, free directions may be 
had, telling just how to mix and pour 
concrete, lay out and build forms, and 
so on. 





Bank Barn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of building a bank 
barn, but some of my neighbors tell 
me that they are too damp to be sat 
isfactory. Is this true, and if so, how 
can I remedy it? I have thought of 
putting a four-inch drain tile at the 
bottom and outside of the foundation, 
and also of filling in five or six inches 
of gravel between the dirt and com 
crete wall. Do you think that would 
keep the dampness out? Does the 
Illinois experiment station offer plans 
and suggestions for the erection of 
farm buildings?” 

While there may be some trouble 
from dampness in poorly constructed 
bank barns, we are quite sure that if 
the foundation walls are made of good 
1:21%%:4 concrete (one sack of cement, 
two and one-half cubic feet of clean 
sand and four cubic feet of gravel), 
and the drain is put in and the gravel 
filling that our correspondent propos- 


es, there will be no trouble. It wil! be 
necessary, of course, that the tile 
drain has a good outlet. 

A more common trouble in bank 


barns is insufficient light. Be sure t0 
put in plenty of windows. If necessary, 
a window or two can be put in the 
bank side by building a little walled 
opening to hold the dirt away from 
them. 

The Mlinois agricultural experiment 
station has published a bulletin or two 
on round barns and one on storage 
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houses for seed corn, but on no other 
buildings so far as we know. Neither 
have they put out any plans other than 
those mentioned. Rather complete 
sets of plans and bulletins on farm 
buildings are put out at a very small 
ost by the following: Iowa State Col- 
sge, Ames, Iowa; University of Min- 
sota, St. Paul, Minnesota; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana; Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
nsin; Michigan State College, Lans- 
g, Michigan. Our correspondent 
ght write for their lists, and pick 
it the ones which seem to fit his 
nditions. 





A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We have a basement barn 36x64, 
and it will stable sixteen horses and 
thirty cattle. It is divided up cross 
wise, but we are thinking of remodel- 
ing it, putting in cement floors with 
planks for the horses to stand on, and 
putting a driveway thru the barn 
lengthwise. Would a barn of this size, 
with the driveway, hold as much stock 
as at present divided? Which do you 
think will make the best farm barn? 
At present the barn has three stone 
walls and one of boards. Would a 
stone wall all the way up or only half- 
way, be best to replace the board wall? 
We have our own stone handy.” 

The barn with the driveway thru 
the center will hold only about two- 
thirds the number of stock being kept 
in the present barn, as our correspond- 
ent no doubt expects to put in stan- 
chions. It would probably be just as 
well to put up the stone wall half way 
thru, and have the remainder board 
wall with plenty of windows. If pos- 
sible, the inside walls should be plas- 
tered up with cement, so they can be 
washed easily. 

Boards may be laid on the cement 
for the horses to stand on, or creo- 
soted blocks may be laid on a concrete 
base, and then asphalt poured over 
them. 





Best System for Farm Lighting 


\ Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

Which light is the safest and most 
lasting, the acetylene or the electric 
system? Does the gas from the acety- 
lene give better satisfaction, or is it 
dangerous to have around?” 

There is no danger from the low- 


voltage electric system, and very little 
from the acetylene system if the gen- 
erator is installed in an outside build- 
ing We do not consider it at all 
safe, however, to install the acetylene 
generator in the basement of the 
house, as is usually done. The acety- 


lene is the cheapest to install and op- 
erate, and it will probably outlast the 


battery part of the electric system. 
our correspondent is looking at 
the question entirely from the stand- 


point of cheapness, better put in the 
acetylene; but if thinking of the qual- 
ity of light, convenience for the wife, 
and the comfort of the system, better 
put in a good electric system. 





Flushing Stable Gutter 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Is there any way of connecting a 
cow stable gutter with the sewer, so 
that it can be flushed out and kept 
clean? If so, where could one be pur- 
chased, and what would be the cost?” 

We know of no way in which this 
could be done except to slope the gut- 
ter to a sump or sink leading to a sew- 
er, or, better, to a cistern, from which 
the liquid can be pumped over the 
Manure pile or hauled out in a tank 
and spread over the fields. The sink 
should be fitted with a heavy perfor- 
ated plate. Can any of our subscribers 
Suggest a better plan? 





Charge for Filling Silo 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
_“How much should a farmer with a 
light tractor and small ensilage cutter 
farge a neighbor for filling a silo 
12x24 feet with clover? What should 
be the number of hours required to fill 
ms ii there was nothing to hinder them 
ri working all the time? How much 
do you think should be charged per 
hour, the owner of the tractor to fur- 
lis Own fuel and oil?” 

Putting clover into the silo is rather 
& hew proposition, and we do not be- 
‘eve we can give any definite answer 
a the time required. It will vary 


very much with the length of the clo 














THE LIGHT- SIX 


BEAUTIFUL, clean-cut car of 119-inch wheelbase 
with plenty of room for five passengers, and a 50-horse- 
power motor that takes you over country roads at top 

speed and climbs the steepest grades without effort. 


On its mahogany-finished instrument board are conven- 
iently grouped a speedometer, oil pressure gauge, ammeter, 
lighting and ignition switches; upholstery is genuine leather. 
Gypsy-type top with plate glass windows in the back. 


Its power and staying qualities have been extraordinarily 
demonstrated in the hands of thousands of enthusiastic 
owners. 


Studebaker builds complete in its own factories practi-' 
cally every vital part of this beautiful LIGHT SIX, thus 
reducing middlemen’s profits to a minimum and making 
possible such sterling high quality at its unusually low price. 


THE BIG-SIX 


$2135 


THE LIGHT-SIX 


$1685 





All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit 









The Studebaker Corporation of America 


Detroit, Mich. SOUTH BEND, IND. Walkerville, Canada 


Address ail correspondence to South Bend 











Ask any Studebaker dealer for a demonstration ride in this LIGHT-SIX 
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Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 


usands in successful use. Doessix times the work of ordinary 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 


in E Ps . | 
“| | Your earning power: 
when it rains is 
made sure cas 


Endorsed by Agricultural Suporte, Count: 
nts and thousands of satisfied users. eors : 
Made ia 18.9 30% sens for Boned hay 

. 2,3 and 4 sections for horses. An: 

jesired width for tractors. — 
I positively guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. Write for complete information and prices NOW. 


JOSEPH -J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 
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Patentes end Sole Manufacturer of the Korar New Quack Grass Destroyer 








If intending to rebuild or remodel 9 
crib or granary, our free building plan: 
and lumber specifications will explain 
Sve to cave money on “3°: yet 

ut up an attractive, big, strong 
buildin. Get the plans now, no 
obligation on your part, postcard 
brings them, 


Hart Grain Weigher Co. 








ADOZEN STYLES with floor con- 
veyors, chutes storage pits. overhead 
lifts, plain or controllable dumps, what- 
ever you want, combined with a bi 

str elevator 16” quarter bush 

steel bi — chain and outside 
top drive. Use either engine or horse 
power.Handlesear corn and small grain 



























Established 1836 





Yer and the efficiency of the methods 


15 To 30 BU A MINUTE 


PEORIA Dept. 16 ILLINOIS , Boston, Mass.’ —: 
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Nothing Can Beat 


Improvement 


IKE THE fabled tortoise that outran the hare, persistent improvement in 
any service is bound to win—*Good enough” develops speed, but 
eomehow never keeps going. And here you have one of the main reasons 
why Remington UMC modern guns and ammunition are so popular. 
Remington UMC has contributed more improvements to the development of shooting than any 
other manufacturer. The most recent of them is the wonderful Wetproof process by whic 
shot shells are for the first time made completely waterproof in body, crimp and top wad. 
The hardest rain, the longest ducking, the worst of storage, can not affect the perfect shooting 
of the shot shells you buy if they ore Remington UMC Wetproof —“Arrow™ or * Nitro 
Club” loaded with smokeless or “ New Club” with black powder. : 
They will not swell up, seuff, wilt at the crimp and jam. Instead, they will work through 
your modern Remington UMC autoloading or pump gun as perfectly as if taken direct from 
the loading machine. And fire just as eurely and with the same always superior 
Remington UMC speed, pattern and penetration. 
There are more than 82.700 leading sporting goods and hardware dealers in the 
UnitedStates who sell Remington U MC. That also means best service to shooters. 
For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Use Rem Oil to clean and oil your gun, the best combination Powder Solveat, Lubricant and Rust Preventive. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 

































Remingion, CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 
for Shooting Right Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Scene on the farm of 
Peter Elierbrook, 
Sheldon, lowe 
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—where QUALITY tells 


In Buying Hog House Windows Get 
Quality First—It’s Economy 
Unless real quality is built into 
hog house windows they won't stand 
the test of time and weather. Get 
guaranteed quality—entire satisfac- 





Most correct Reering net Bo shore 
terns, no friction. ain duive chat rune tn self 
olled bearings. Furnished with Special Roller 
Chaim with 16000 Ibs. breaking strain. 








The Eastest Running, tion—by equipping your hog house 
housands In Use ith— 
Laste a Lifetime. 4 en 





-the windows that thous- 
ands of farmers have 
proven by years of use 
to be the most ser- 
viceable and durable, 
most economical, 
mostconvenient. 
Sereens easily re- 
moved. 
FREE—* aluable textbook 
On hog raising, hog 
house construction, etc., written 
by authorities. Tells how to 
make 45% more on your hogs: 
also nine complete hog house 
plans and specifications and 
catalog of O-K products. 
They'll surely interest you. 


Write for them. 
Sold by all good dealers, 


Phillip Bernard Company 
2804 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, tows 


Saves three fourths your time. Shella no ear corn 
Special Plan of inst alling 
Assures Satisfaction. 

Valuable biue prints of latest model crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free 
A. F. MEYER MPG. CO., Box 269 Morton, ill. 











If you could buy 

barn pau for SO cents per gal- 

ton, « would still cost nearly rwice as SS 
fuch to paint your bern with it, as it would cost to paint — 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prces. Sold by good dealers everywhere 
OF direct, freight pan, where we have no dealer. , Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, ' Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to Gt 
anyranning 
gear. Send for 
it today. 
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i When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Wheel Co. 
5 Ele $t.,Quingy,t, 
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for handling it and getting it to the 
cutter. 

A much more satisfactory way would 
be to charge so much per hour for the 
use of tractor and cutter. For a light 
tractor costing about $800, we would 
say that a reasonable charge to cover 
interest on investment, depreciation, 
repairs, etc., would be about $3 per 
day for the tractor; wages for op- 
erator, $3.50 per day; fifteen gallons 
of kerosene per day, at 14 cents, $2.10: 
cylinder oil, grease, and so on, $1: 
interest, depreciation, repairs (includ- 
ing two sharpenings of the knives per 
day) on cutter, $5.15; total per day, 
$14.25, or $1.43 per hour. 





















Cistern Higher Than House 


“IT have a well close to my house, 
with the ground sloping up towards 
the well quite a bit. Can you tell me 
whether I can make a cistern up so | 
can run the water into the house and 
then pump it up with an ordinary well 
force pump? Can I pump it thru the 
same pipe which carries the water to 
the house?” 

Our correspondent’s questions are 
not very clear; but we take it that he 
means to put the cistern up near the 
well, probably to be filled from the 
barn roof, or perhaps it is not so high 
but what it can be filled from the 
house roof. Now he wants to run a 
pipe from the well to the house and 
put a force pump at the house end of 
the pipe, and would like to know 
whether he can pump either hard or 
soft water with the same pump and 


| thru the same pipe. This may be done 
| by having a two-way valve where the 


well and cistern pipes come into the 
main pipe. This would have to have 
some arrangement whereby the valve 
could be operated by wires from the 
house. It would also be necessary to 
pump out the well water in the pump 


| and pipe before the soft water would 


start to flow. 





Gasoline. Engine for Silo Filling 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a 10 horse power gasoline 
engine, and would like to know what 
size cutter I should buy to operate 
with it for silo filling.” 

The size of cutter to be operated by 
an engine will depend on the height 
of silo, length of cut, and capacity of 
the machine per hour, as well as the 
construction of the cutter and the 
condition of the engine. In general, a 
10-horse power gas engine will call for 
a 10 or 11-inch cutter. 

In our opinion, however, it will hard- 
ly pay to buy a cutter for such a small 
engine, as one should have about 20 
horse power to handle a cutter large 
enough and fast enough to cut the 
ensilage into quarter-inch lengths, 
blow it into the average 35-foot silo, 
and handle it fast enough to keep 2 
corn harvester and crew working to 
the best advantage and to get the 
ensilage into the silo while it is in 
the proper condition. It would be bet- 
ter to hire the work done until a good: 
sized tractor may be bought. 


! 





Proper Care of Finish on Car 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Is lubricating oil good or injurious 
for the paint in polishing an automo- 
bile body? Or is it best to just wash 
it clean with water and a rag?” 

Keep lubricating oil as far away 
from your automobile body as possible, 


00 at pm ann mai a 





as it will be sure to injure the polish. a 
First wash the body off carefully C 
with cold water allowed to run gently c 
from a hose, not squirted on with any f 
force. If you do not have a pressure F. 
water system, it will pay you to ele- = 
vate a barrel ten or twelve feet, into 

which the water can be pumped as | 
needed, and then allowed to run out = 
thru a small rubber hose. The wash- 

ing can be done with a pail of water * 
and a sponge, provided the pail is emp- Bal 
tied often and the sponge is squeezed a 
out frequently. A rag is not very sat vs 
isfactory, as it does not hold enough Li 





water to give the proper washing ef- 
fect. Above all things, the surface 
must not be rubbed in washing, 49 
this will grind the grit into the sur 
face and scratch the polish. 

In case there are grease spots after 
washing, these should be taken off 
with water and soapsuds made from @ 
good toilet soap or else some auto® 
mobile soap recommended by the mak- 
ers of the car. Spots of tar can be 
first taken off by moistening with but 
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Double YOUR 
Wheat. Yield 


You can doit. Sure increase of 50 to * 
farmers have provedit. Takes }otetreadeng 5 os 
spread straw on moisture; 
beats drought. Straw prevents winter kill. Pre- 
ventaruets of ice a ae ts “soil blow” 
in or sandy soi re tection, gets 
life giving air to the wheat. Eliminates atic 
thaws which lifts the roots of the 
wheat and cause sure death. Learn the facts. 
You can do what others have done. Make more 
money. Raise more wheat by usin’ the 


Simplex Straw and 
Manure Spreader 


Straw must be applied evenly. Hand methods 
won’tdo. The Simplex works simply and accur- 
ately. alifetime. Costs less, works faster 
end better than any other spreader. Spreads 
thick orthin. Handles dry, wet, rotted, chunky, 
or loose straw or manure. A double duty machine, 
Attaches to any rack quickly and easily. 


30 Days Free Trial 


I don’t want any money. Just try the Simplex 30 
days at my risk—if you don’t likeit ship it back 
and you don’t owe me a cent—but when you find, 
as 6,000 other farmers have, that the Simplex is 
the one implement you need most—keep it and 
pay for it on the 


Easy Payment Plan 


One farmer among hundreds who has written 
praising the Simplex says: “It made me $700.00 in 
one year.” Write for free descriptive folder, 
prices, and what prominent papers and Agricul- 
tural Cofleges say aboutstraw spreading. A postal 
will bring you full information. If you want more 
wheat, more alfalfa, more corn, end. other grains, 
write me today—you’ll be intensely interested in 
the information—and it’s free for the i 


L. D. RICE, President 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MEFG.CO, 
515 Traders Bldg. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 















at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 
Strong Double Tread Tires are recon- 


structed by our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ordi- 





nary tire. Free from punctures or blowe 


la} 


cuts. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free, 
Order today at these low prices: 
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Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.0.D. Tires shipped subject to 
your examination. State whether S. S. or 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 6 per cent—our special cash- 
with-order discount. 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept.32 Chicago, Ul, 
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ItPAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’ e « Shape 
grinders are the correct principle {+7 
in Feed Mill construction. 
mean larger grinding 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 
| “Desire 
of the ti: 
Bowsher. Have u: 
| With less than e 
| fepaire.** R.W. Watt, 
10 sizes; 2 to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue, 


WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 





appreciation 

















eatalon years ago still in use. Send for com; 
’ oF cr write us your needs and we advise you 
"ze of press best suited for y * 20 








ter or olive oil and then washing with 
the soapsuds. After soaping, the body 
should be thoroly rinsed with the cold 
water and hose, wiped dry with a 
chamois cloth, and then polished with 
another chamois cloth. Some manu- 
facturers recommend an occasional 
rubbing with a soft rag and a few 
drops of some high grade auto or piano 
finish, to keep the polish bright, but 
care must be taken that the polish 
does not have an oily base. 

The leather upholstery may be 
washed with a rag dampened with 
soap and water, then wiped dry, and 
then polished with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a-few drops of sweet oil or 
neatsfoot oil. 





Farm Lighting Plant 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“I am planning on putting in a 32- 
volt farm lighting plant, and would 


like some advice as to the purchase | 
The plant | 


and method of installation. 
I have in mind will cost about $700 
installed. Do you think that the price 
is likely to come down in the near fu- 
ture? My house is already built, and 
will have to be torn up in different 
places to get the wiring in. This is 
very serious, especially in the case of 
the floors, and I am wondering wheth- 
er there is not some way of doing this 
without doing so much damage to the 
building. One party I talked with 
would run No. 8 wires overhead be- 


tween house and barn as the best 
way. Another claims that it is not 
safe to run these open wires, but 


would place them underground thru 
a three-quarter-inch galvanized pipe, 
as the best way. Still a third claims 
neither of these is safe, but would 
place them underground in special 
enameled pipes or use lead cables. 








These would cost at least $25 extra | 


over the overhead method. Is there 
any objection to placing the wires 
overhead? 
lights at the house and twenty lights 
at the barn. Please give me what ad- 
vice you can, as I am entirely confused 
as to what is best.” 


It is possible, of course, to wire a 


residence by putting the wires on the | 


outside of the walls, but this would 
look so bad that it would more than 
offset any tearing up that might have 
to be done. A good hand with the 
proper tools can wire up a house with- 
out disturbing things very much, but 
it will take more time and materia! 
and a good deal of patience. It ought 
not to be necessary for him to tear up 
the hardwood floors, as it is usually 
possible to remove a small amount of 
plastering and work the conduit and 
wiring in from below. Much can be 
done by properly planning the wiring 
so that it can be run between joists 
rather than at right-angles to them. 
Make them agree not to tear up the 
floors. 

It is entirely safe and cheaper to 
run the wires overhead, provided they 
are kept far enough apart that they 
can not swing and touch, and are put 
high enough so that nothing going un- 
der can catch them. They should be 
fastened securely to an insulator at 
each building, and should go thru an 
insulating tube tipped up so that no 
water can run in. Either the conduit 
or the lead-covered cable is likely to 
be injured and let water leak in and 
form a short circuit, unless this work 
is very carefully done and is fully pro- 
tected from accidental injury and from 
freezing and thawing. 

We do not think there is much like- 
lihood of any drop in the near future 
in prices of farm lighting plants; at 
least there are no such evidences, 
either in the material or labor situa- 
tion. 





Charge for Corn Binder 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me what you 
think would be a good price to charge 
for cutting corn with a binder, the 
owner of the machine to furnish the 
binder, one team, teamster, and oil?” 

The proper charge for using a corn 
binder is greater than one would at 
first suspect, because it is a machine 
which is used only a few days per 
year. The charge for the implement 
would be about $2.75 per day; for one 
team, at 15 cents per hour per horse, 
$3 per day, and driver, $3.50 per day. 
This would make a total of $9.25. Di- 
vide this by the average number of 
acres cut per day, under your condi- 
tions, to get the cost per acre. 


I will have about thirty | 








“Tis Apex Gives Me Four 


Times More Than a Team” 


**WN this farming business right now 
the haulage and _ transportation 
problems are just as important to me 

as raising my crops. I can raise the stuff 

all right and put up with the help short- 
age, but to get my profit I have got to 
move the crops and that is where my 

Apex comes in. 


“Last year when I had the team my 
average haul was only about nine miles. 
With the Apex I average about twelve miles. 


“‘T made an average of about one round 
trip a day with the team and now with the 
truck I make nearly four when necessary. 


““But the best thing the Apex has done 
for me is that it brings the better markets 
nearer home. I get better prices and I 
cut my shipping expenses and losses over 
one-half. 


**My wheat I get to market at 15c per 
ton mile with the truck as against 30c by 
team. Corn costs me nearly 15¢ per ton 
mile by truck; when I used the team it 
cost me about 33c. 


“I figure that my Apex is four times as 
efficient as a team and wagon. I save a lot 
of time which I can use to advantage now 
with the help as we find it today. 


**Besides a team of horses cost me about 
$6.50 a day, the original outlay and upkeep 
over an estimated life of five years. My 
Apex cost me only $1.00 a day and will 
pay for itself in one year.’* 


Apex trucks are built to serve the needs 
of the farmer and to help him solve his 


haulage. problems. It is the only truck 
with a twin frame structure which insures 
longer life and an economy of operation, 
and reaches what engineers call the high 
point of truck service. Made in three 
sizes as follows: 


1-ton $1395. 114-tons $1595. 214-tons $2450 


At the request of Panhard Levasser 
Company of Paris, France, we have re- 
linquished the use of the name Panhard 
and since September 1, 1919, our truck 
has been known as the Apex. 


HAMILTON MOTORS CoO. 


(Formerly Panhard Motors Company) 


Grand Haven, Michigan 


Send the coupon for profit facts 
of interest to farmers. 





HAMILTON MOTORS COMPANY, 
Dept. wr 39 Grand Haven, Mich. 

Gentlemen—Let me have the facts show 
ing how Apex trucks will help me increase 
profits on my farm. 
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Any engine that weighs more than 60 pounds per horsepower 
is too heavy for farm work. It wastes gasoline, material, 


time and energy. 


Cushman Double Cylinder Engines weigh only one- 


fourth as much as ordin: 


farm engines, but they ere balanced s@ 


carefully and governed 60 accurately that they run even more 
iy. 


They are also the most durable farm engines in 


steadi 
the world, on account of improved design and better material and construction. 


4 


Light Weight 
Farm hentoe 


20 H._P. Double Cylinder weighs only 1200 Ibs. Easy to Move from Job to Jo 


or heavy duty jobs, such as 
ders, shellers and grain’s 


15 H. P. Double 


separators, 


eavy sawing, shred- 


inder weighs only 780 Ibs. A 
wonderful motor for silo filling. It at handle most 
ensilage cutters that usually require a 20 H. P. h 


eavy engine, 


H. P. Doubl li igh 
S fF ©, Roubte Cylinder weighs enty $20 the. For 


H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. Besides doing all small 
,4 jobs, it may be attached to binder to save a team. 


Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose compression. 
tly lubricated. 


running part protected from dust and 
with Throttling Governor, 
Water Circulating Pump. 


Carburetor, iction Clutch 
Ask for Book on Light Weight Engines. 


Pulley and 


Cushman Motor Works 252%.2'stS*rse 









2H-P. Pulls 23 © 


Big Value—Big Surplus er. 
me tet Otter in: 
cludes engine on skids— 
te use.Life guarantee 


E: 
Any size—2 to 30 H-P.—Station- 


Ee PaS Sea Wsr Foe: 


Now 
Wirte ENGInE Works 


bear Laem KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Farmer Gets Only Half 











Of the money that the consumer 
pays for the staple foods, the farmer 
] l m-gets onl bou 
one i i statem { iad 
by ) ( State lege man 
R. H Hibbard n nner with 
the U sity of V sin 
On t basis what tl average 
iamil spend tor staple foods, about 
$559 p vear, Mr. Hibbard and others 
have ¢ mated the share the farmer 
gets t as follows 
Commodity. & ‘x 
| $ E 
| =« | « 
MD. ds ccdhobtsthe cee $155.00) $66.00 
Milk, butter, eggs .... 85.00 54.00 
Fruits and vegetables. 115.00) 52.33 
a ee ae pions 45.00, 27.00 
Flour, bread, pastry. 155.00! 77.50 
eee eee .-| $550.00/$277.23 





The farmers’ share, considering that 
he produces the food, is not considered 
an undue share by men who have stud- 


ied the situation. E. G. Nourse, agri- 
cultural economist at Iowa State Col- 
lege, says that it is a mistake to pro- 





ceed on the theory that the producer 
is getting too much and then hammer 
down his prices. “Price-fixing propa- 
ganda,” he says, “has taken no ac- 
count of the true situation and needs 
of agricultural producers and of the 
long-ti! effects of price-fixing poli- 
Cl , pounding down of prices, 
wl giving tempora relief in 
dal ultimately f enhancing prices 
bi ciency 
of S 
h r of 
to £g nd 
too 1 that 
th lower 
pI al 
ing ¢ Sueh 
pri fixing would defeat its own ends 
by ipairing t efficiency of our ag- 
riculture and precluding the reduction 
of cost of production. That would be 
penny wise and pound foolish, even 
from the standpoint of the consumer's 
best interests Better Iowa 


Clover Seed Question 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a lot of clover seed, and am 
thinking of putting it on the market 
now. Do you think it would be advis- 
able to sell now or would you wait un- 
til spring? Is the supply normal this 


vear? Does clover seed shrink much 
in holding?” 
While in some sections there is a 


very good clover seed crop this year, 
the average for the entire country is 
only about 75 per cent of normal, and 
there is every prospect that there will 
be a great shortage of clover seed next 
spring. Of course, the drive on farm 
product prices may also affect clover 
seed. Nevertheless, we are anticipat 
ing that clover seed prices will be 
higher next spring than they are now 
At any rate, we are advising our read- 


ers to buy their seed now whenever 
they can get seed of good quality. Clo 
ver i shrinks very little in storage. 
al . 
Farm Sentiment 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 


I want to write vou.a word of encour- 
agement on your timely editorials I 


was especially pleased with some of 
those that have appeared lately under 
the headings, “Packer Legislation,” 
“Pounding the Farmer,” “An Object 


Lesson,” and others of great interest. 

It surprising that a government 
would arrest farmers who undertake 
to get together to get fair prices for 
their products, and allow wholesalers 
in all lines, packers and other big con- 
cerns, to go their way undisturbed. 
Undoubtedly the packers decide on the 
prices they want to pay before they 
send their men out to buy them. They 
Seem to raise and lower prices to suit 
their own notions. The farmers must 
organize, and, if necessary, regulate 
the supply of stuff they send to mar- 
ket This may seem radical, but it is 
th n'y way. 


is 
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At English Valley Farm 


SOUTH ENGLISH, IOWA 








66 Head - The Market Topping Breed - 66 Head 


a “y 





E. 


Black Bertram 


28 Blackbirds—5 Blackcaps—18 Trojan Ericas—3 Queen Mothers— 
3 Prides. 


_ _ 20 calves at foot, the calves sired by Black Bertram E. 229163, that heads English 
Valley herd, and Enigma’s Edward, that heads the E. D. Baird & Son’s herd. 


This is a great offering from every standpoint—numbers, individual merit, qual- 
ity and breeding—in every respect it will appeal strongly to discriminating breeders. 
The large number of calves at foot, and the useful condition of the cattle, make them 
especially attractive to buyers 

There are around 20 choice yearling heifers, sired by Black Bertram E., Black- 
bird Jim D., Enigma’s Edward, and Buxom, the latter at the head of the Glyn 
Mawr herd : 

Most of the cows are bred to the double Blackbird, 
worthy s f the grand ch 
champion, Glenfoil Thickset 2 


E.D. Baird & Son make a good con- 
signment of 19 head to the sale 


Their herd is headed by Enigma’s Edward, an extra good two-year-old, 
dam is the great Trojan Erica cow, Enigma of Inverness, (now in the Baird 
and her dam is Imp. Enigma of Lagan, by the noted Edelhof. 


ne 


Black Bertram E., a very 
Blackeap Bertram, and dam by the grand 





m of 


whose 


herd), 


Write for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
SH Those coming by train will find free conveyance from South 
English, on the Rock Island Ry., and from North English on the Ot- 
tumwa to Cedar Rapids branch of the Milwaukee Ry 


H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
Auct 


S. W.STONER & SON, “se 


Cooper, Brock, Kiely and Henss, ioneers. 
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ANGUS OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY 
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Blackbird ‘eth of Godaner. 
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If you will concentrate your thoughts on Aberdeen-Angus, what they have done in 
competition with other beef breeds and for the men who owned them, then reflect on 
the brilliant future they have in store, it occurs to us that you will not overlook the 
40 lots we have so carefully prepared for our regular draft sale to take place at 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA, OCTOBER 17. 


It is a rich collection of the breed’s best 
bred and bought. 


specimens from all we have 


Blackbirds of the Blackeap, Blue Ribbon, fourth branch, Ballindalloch and second branch 


occupy a0 inrportant part of the auction. 


Trojan Ericas. Prides, K. Prides, Heatherblooms, Queen Mothers, and Coquettes are typi- 
calof the thick fleshing, symmetrically turned models for which the breed has become famous. 


Cows with calves at foot and well forward in calf are numerous. 


Two-thirds of the offering 
are either daughters, grand- 
daughters or grandsons of 
our former well known sire, 
Blackbird Jack, one of the 
valued breeding sons of the 
champion and renowned 
sire, Black Woodlawn. 


Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the value of the get 
of our two present herd 
bulls, BLACK PASS 2 
and BLACKBIRD OF 
THE FOREST. 


Then we sell Black Prin- 
cess E. 4, splendid daughter 
of the $5.100 cow, Black Prin- 
cess E. and BlackcapClipper. 





But 5 bulls are listed, among 
them a double bred Black- 
cap that is very high class. a 
Black Pass od. 

: CX PET 
The offering is our great- Ee a gna at oC ¢ 
est effort in coming “be sfore the pablic. It represents to us many years oft toil. Our 
greatest desire is that it meets the approval of the public. 











Trains met day of sale at both Grundy Center and Conrad. 
H. L. Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
Cooper, Brock and Kiely, Auctioneers. 
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‘The Cinniiin Aiea 


A romance of big business backed 
by the farmers of western Canada was 
revealed when C. Rice Jones took the 
stand in an investigation before the 
cost-of-living committee and told the 
story of the United Grain Growers. 

Mr. Jones, who is general manager, 
gave a rapid survey of the company’s 
wide activities. Organized by a hand 
ful of farmers to market grain, it now 
markets all ‘farm products and buys 
and sells all farm supplies. It owns 
grain elevators, timber limits, saw 
mills, flour mills and coal mines. It 
distributes flour and feed, coal, binder 
twine, barbed wire, wire fencing, lune 
ber, cedar and willow posts, apples, 
salt, hay and building supplies. The 
United Grain Growers’ Securities Com- 
pany. a subsidiary organization, does 
a business in hail insurance and ap- 
praising and selling farms to settlers 
Another branch, the United Grain 
Growers’ Export Company, has head- 
quarters in New York, and does a large 
export trade. The company, in short, 
attends in a large way and on a co 
operative basis to every kind of busi- 
ness which affects the farm. It num- 
bers 35,000 farmers as its members. 

Mr. Jones said that for the vear 
ending August 31, 1918, the total turn 
over in all this business was $6,087,571 
and the total profits were $855,282 
This was a gross profit of 62.2 per 
cent, or 36.8 per cent on the capital 
and reserve. The crop handled in the 
terminal elevators by the company was 
49,000,000 bushels. He said the com 
pany had narrowed the margin on 
‘wheat that was bought by 3 or 4 cent 
to the advantage of the farmer. The 
gross turnover in 1918 was $102,000,000 
The capital stock is $10,000,000 and 
the reserve $1,059,355 The 35,000 
share-holders received a dividend of 
10 per cent 





Mr. Jones said the company was o1 
anized in 1906 with a capital of 
$5,000,000. Up to August, 1918, $2,891 
050 was issued, of which $2,159,763 wa 
paid up He aid the directors were 
all farmers. Each member was allowed 
to own only 100 shares of stock, at $2 
a share Mr. Jones gave the profit 
from 1912 to 1918 as follows 1912 


$121,614; 1913 
1915, $226,963 
$607,899. 

The United Grain Growers is an 
amalgamation of the United Farmers 
of Alberta and the Manitoba Grain 
Growers. It is the largest codperative 
farmers’ organization in the world. 


$164,362; 


1914, $151,080 
1916, $572,804, and 1917 


Cane ‘it Millet Siimeihies 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to cane and millet as feed 
for stock. I have fed some of both 
a good deal of millet and some cane 
I have fed millet and oat straw to 
horses and had no bad results. I fed 
it about half and half. Feeding millet 
alone to horses seems to affect their 
wind. I fed some to some ewes once, 
and they lost their lambs. I was more 
eareful after that. 

I generally would sow it about the 
first of June if I could, tho I have 
sown it the first of July. The small 
or Hungarian millet makes the finest 
feed, but there is not so much of it. 
The larger varieties should be sown 
earlier, and reasonably thick, and if 
you don’t want the seed it should be 
cut before it is all ripe. Then be care- 
ful not to feed too much to begin with. 

I have grown cane nearly all my life, 
mostly for sorghum. I have never had 
any bad results in feeding it, tho I 
would feed lightly at first. The Early 
Amber cane seems to be the best, as 
the stalks do not get so large, and one 
can sow it as late as July, and if sea 
sonable at all get a crop. I have a 
small piece planted the Fourth of July, 
and if frost stays off a month, I think 
it will get ripe. We have a larger 
piece planted over a month earlier, of 
the later varieties, that is not ahead 
of the Amber or black-headed. I think 
cane should be cut when ripe, or soon 
after the first frost. 

Commence to feed carefully. I don’t 
think it should be fed to breeding 
ewes except in very small quantities, 
tho I have never had any bad results 
except with ewes that were getting 
close to lambing. Either cane or millet 
will stand drouth well, and I would 
rather sow late than let the ground lie 
idle. Sometimes by sowing early the 
heavy rains will wash the ground and 
seed. 

S. MEREDITH. 


Harrison County, Missouri. 
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Smoke Pump 


Drives ’Em Out 


Something new. Get all the facts about 
Abraham Smoke Pump. You will want 
one of these pumps. Greatest smoker ever 
invented. Makes most smoke. Drives "em 
out from longest logs or deepest dens. Just 
eay you are interested and we will have 
something to say to you. Don't miss this. 


FREE Fur Facts and Trap- 


’ 

pers’ Supply Catalog 

You must have this new book ““FurF acts.” 
Contains good trapping stories by Geo. J. 
Theissen and others and valuable informa- 
tion. You get our new catalog free also. 
Best hunters’ and trappers’ guide published. 
Not a penny to pay for it. Gives you low- 
est prices on supplies—Traps,Guns, Knives, 
Hunting Coats, Heavy Coats, Suits for all 
weather, Fox Horns, Turkey and Duck 
Calls—everything you want for trapping. 


Weekly Reports—Also Free 


We will put your name on our mailing list 
for Abraham's Weekly Reports. They keep 
you posted—right up-to-date on prices, etc. 

Just a post card—that’s all you need to 
get all this—FREE—Fur Facts, the Cata- 
log and the Weekly Reports. And don't 

forget the Pump. Ask for offer on that. 

Now, get your post card into the mail 

—quic 


Abraham Fur Co, 


213-15 North Main Street, Dept. 104 


St.Lvais, USA 


“Ship your furs *o Abraham** 





Let me give youthese 
Stretching Board 
Patterns FREE 
Get ready for a big money- 
making trapping season. Old 
dreamed of 
this year. 
my set of Stretching 
terns---just what you its to rks 
your furs worth every possibl 
. Properiy stretched fore 
always worth 10% eo 5% more. Be 
ee plenty of good stretching boards--- 


MBAU 


UI MOINES, 
~~ vet mail returns in a few bourse 
Sr Ei 


or pane : 


Breese 





—a Great Book on Trapping. Full 
of hints of how to make big catches. 
Holds you with the thrilling adventures of 


Kenton and _ others. 
their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
lows them on the trap line and Carries you 
down to the methods of the present day, 
with a wonderful fund of secrets. 
Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
today. We will also keep you posted on the 


fur market 
CLAY EXPORT CO., 1127X— = aq!“ 
Ta A. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple — of farming; about the soil 
and how it was m how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Buying Feed 

Nearly all 
least a little 
meal and 























es 





farmers have to 
of such feeds as bran, oil 
The prob- 
much of these feeds should 
and at what time of year can 
to the best advantage? 

to the dairy- 
seem to 


cottonseed meal. 
lem is how 
we buy 
we buy 

3ran is of value chiefly 
man. Nez 
appreciate at least two or three pounds 
of bran daily. If 
one of the 
back is to 


irly all milk cows 


a cow goes off feed, 
easiest ways to bring her 
take all other grain away 
from her and feed her on bran. You 
had best figure, therefore, on buying 
enough bran so that you can feed your 
milk cows two or three pounds of bran 
per head daily thru the winter. 

3efore the war, the best time of 
year to buy bran was in September 
and October. At this time of year the 
mills were making bran faster than 
they could sell it, and almost invari- 
ably the price sagged. Oftentimes the 
price at this time of year was $4 or $5 
a ton cheaper than the following Jan- 
uary, February and March. 

This particular year may be some- 
what of an exception, for bran has not 
yet gone down in price at the same 
rate as corn. It would seem that this 
year bran might reach its lowest point 
some time in late October, November 
or early December. 

Before the war, 
narily had to pay 


Iowa farmers ordi- 
about $25 a ton for 
bran at the nearest station. This was 
when new corn sold for about 50 cents 
a bushel on the farm in December, 
and when oats were about 35 cents a 
bushel. Before the war, it took on the 
average about fifty bushels of corn or 
seventy bushels of oats to buy a ton of 
bran This year it looks as tho new 
corn would sell around $1 a bushel on 
the farm, and oats at around 65 cents. 
On this basis, the corn price of bran 
would be about $50, and the oats price 
of bran about $45. This is in ton lots 
at the nearest station. In car lots you 
ought to be ab ) get it a little cheap- 
er. Of course bran prices do not al- 
ways follow corn and oats prices, but 
if a ton of bran is sell.ng for more 
than the value of seventy bushels of 
oats, I would figure on feeding no bran 
at all, but instead would use ground 
oats. Pound for pound, ground oats, in 
my opinion, are even better than bran. 
Oil meal, at the rate of from one to 
three pounds per head daily, is good 
for almost all kinds of cattle. Dairy- 
men and steer feeders both found oil 
meal decidedly worth while before the 
war. In those days oil meal sold at 
around $35 per ton at the nearest sta 
tion. In othe r words, oil meal sold for 
the value of about 70 bushels of corn 
or 100 bushels of oats. With new corn 
and oats prices the way they are this 
year, oil meal should not sell for more 
than $70 a ton. But the price generally 
quoted this year is around $90 a ton. 
Oil meal prices this year are so badly 
out of line that it would seem to be 
poor policy for most farmers to buy 
much of it. The trouble is that there 
is a very short flax crop this year, and 
at the same time the European farm- 
have come into the market again 
for the first time in several years. But 
whatever the reason for the high price 
may be, it would seem that American 
farmers would not be able to use as 
much oil meal this year as usual. 
Before the war, oil meal reached its 
lowest price in May and June. During 
the fall and winter months, it didn’t 
change so very much in price. There 
has never been the same argument for 
laying in a large supply of oil meal in 
the fall as there has been for laying 
in a large supply of bran. This year, 
with the price so high, it would seem 
to be wise to buy oil meal “from hand 
to mouth,” in the hope that the price 
will go down later in the year. 
Cottonseed meal is almost the same 
kind of feed as oil meal, and the situ- 
ation this year is just about the same 
as with oil meal. The cotton crop is 
very short, and the European demand 
is very heavy, and therefore the price 
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is ‘ sihetaiiials out of reason. Before the 
war, cottonseed meal ordinarily sold 
at about $33 per ton at the nearest 
station, or, in other words, for the 
value of about 66 bushels of corn or 95 
bushels of oats. On this basis, cotton- 
seed meal should be selling this year 
for $60 to $65 a ton, when, as a matter 
of fact, it is actually bringing around 
$80 a ton 

Tankage is even more important for 
hogs than bran, oil meal or cottonseed 
meal for cattle. Before the war, it sold 
for the value of about 95 bushels of 
corn. On this basis, it ought to sell 
this winter for around $95 a ton. Tank- 
age seems to be just a little out of 
line, but not nearly so much so as oil 
meal and cottonseed meal. It will pay 
to feed at least one-fifth of a pound 
of tankage to our average hog this win- 
ter, even tho it costs as high as $110 
per ton, but it will not pay to feed so 
much oil meal and cottonseed meal as 
usual to our cattle, unless the price 
comes down. 


How Much Wheat to Seed 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just come out with a 
suggestion that the farmers of the 
United States seed 42,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat this fall, or about 8,000,- 
000 acres less than they seeded last 
fall, and about 10,000,000 acres more 
than it was their custom to seed be- 
fore the war. The Department of Ag- 
riculture thinks that the farmers ought 
to make their plans for producing a 
crop of around 830,000,000 bushels of 
wheat next vear, or enough to meet 
our own needs and allow about 200.,- 
000,000 bushels for export. 

We are wondering if the world can 
take care of 830,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from this country on a basis 
which will return cost of production 
to the wheat farmer. Knowing that 
the Department of Agriculture is rath- 
er prone to over-estimate in matters 
of this sort, we are inclined to suggest 
750,000,000 bushels as more nearly a 
proper size for next years’ wheat crop. 
On this basis, we would suggest seed- 
ing about 38,000,000 acres of winter 
wheat this fall, or about 10 per cent 
more than was customarily seeded be- 
fore the war. We believe that some of 
these days our people will wake up to 
the fact that the Russians have been 
harder at work producing wheat than 
the Bolshevik stories would indicate. 


Buffalo-Bur 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 

sample of buffalo-bur and writes: 

“T found chicken 
yard, and know what 
a Sgt 

Buffalo-bur is a native of the western 
part of Kansas and Nebraska, and is 
found in the central part of the corn 


this 
would 


weed in my 
like to 


belt around chicken yards and feed 
lots, where the seed has been intro- 
duced in alfalfa hay or chicken feed. 

Buffalo-bur is a relative of the po- 
tato and its blossoms are shaped much 
like potato blossoms, but are yellow 
in color. The whole plant is spiny. It 
is an annual which spreads only by 
seed, and under corn belt conditions 
does not seem to be so very serious. 
Nevertheless, we would suggest watch- 
ing the feed yards and chicken yards 
and cutting off the pest at the surface 
of the ground with a hoe before it goes 
to seed 








Boox of Traps + 
Taropias SuPPLtts 


Free to Trappers! 


Send for this book of supplies — shows 
baits, smokers, traps, guns—everythi 
you need at money-saving prices, 
Get ready early! Write teday to 


Free Fur Book shows you how to make 
this your biggest season. Shows fur. 
bearing animals in color. Latest and best 
trapping methods; how to prepare and 
ship pelts; gives Trapping Laws, ete. 
Bargains in traps. Weekly — 
Reports and Shipping Tags sent you 
FREE. Write. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., Excuse St. Lou 
250 Fur Exchange a en is, Mo. 








anbock of In 
Color 


Trappers!. Write 


FUNSTER 


Free to you now! Latest authoritative pictures rot 
American fur-bearers in colors by the fam 
mal artist, Charles Livingston Bull. Book als 
best ways to trap, what baits, traps. smok: 
to use. Also quotes trappers’ supplies at lowest 
factory prices. Gives game laws for each state 
Get your name on our list to receive free 
Market Reports and ShippingTags. Be aed 
for the big season coming! 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 
2i7_ cece St, Louis, Mo. 











Trapper’s Guide—F REE! 


Trappers and Shippers—don't wait, 
write in to-day for Rogers big improved 
Trappers’ Guide—it’s Sree. The biggest, best 
work of its kind—hang the cover on your 
wall—it’s full of color and action — weant 
for real outdoor men. 

Complete lists of traps and trap- 
per’s supplies at lowest prices— 
Game laws—ail the haunts and habits of the 
fur bearers—every trapper needs it—and 
it'’e FREE. Rogers pays highest prices, 
quickest cash, and shipping charges on furs 
--deals direct with the square deal wsy— 
grading done by experts. No commission charged. 
Write today for Trapper’s Guide--get prices and 
market reports all — A gay mahi Free-- 
don't delay--send oday. Address Dept. 166 


ROGERS 25: 


} ST.LO 


TRAPS Mises 





We pay highest prices for Furs and sell you @ 
Bupplies.ete., AT FACTORY COST. 
CATALOG, TRAPPERS’ GUIDE, and Fur Price 
E. W. BIGGS & CO., 147 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, && 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Flemine’s Jaw in 


oper | ’s Actinoform 
Sold for b. cous tox 

under a 8i 

money 4 ~ | rr it "Vaile. 

FLEMING’S VEST - POCKET , 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Union Steck Yards, Chco9e 


FIR LUMBER, 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
shipped direct from mills to y0# 
Send your bill for our money saving prices 
LA DOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Was" 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfrlly answered. 








Grading Up Our Live Stock 


Under the above heading, The Out- 
jook tells editorially of the nation- 
wide drive which the Department of 
agriculture plans for this fall, for bet- 
ter live stock. The plan is to grade up 
scrubs and improve pure-breds. Espe- 
cially in the matter of dairy cows are 
they anxious to increase the milk pro- 
duction and to eliminate the hundreds 
of thousands of cows which are kept 
for milk and yet yield only a small 
fraction as much as the best cows, tho 
receiving nearly as much feed and 


e. 
abe point in this editorial which ap- 
pealed to us was the “cracker” of the 
argument, which was: “The same 
principle which underlies the demand 
for grading up our dairy and beef cat- 
tle is of course equally applicable to 
horses, pigs and poultry. Many farm- 
ers fail to re&lize the importance of 
grading up their live stock by the se- 
lection of suitable sires.” 

In his “Principles of Breeding,” Dav- 
enport says: “By grading is meant 
the mating of a common or relatively 
mimproved parent with a pure-bred. 
The male is taken for the pure-bred 
parent for economic reasons. Such a 
sire is almost surely prepotent over 
the dams. Unimproved blood soon be- 
comes insignificant and rapidly dis- 
appears. In the early days of a breed, 
the sixth or seventh cross is declared 
eligible to record. For economic pur- 
poses, grades may be equal to pure- 
breds, but they are useless for breed- 
ing purposes.” 

Poultry breeders have been using 
pure-bred sires for many years. A 
mistake often made, however, is that 
the grades sometimes look so good 
that they are used for breeding pur- 
poses, and when this is done not only 
is no progress made, but the good ef- 
fects of grading cease with a grade 
sire. The mistake is not confined to 
the breeder’s own flock; he sometimes 
seis grades to his farmer neighbor, 
who, because he buys them as some- 
thing better than his own, is inclined 
to deceive himself with the idea that 
he has a pure-bred sire, and is conse- 
qently deeply disappointed when his 
eterts to improve fail, and he berates 
pure-bred stock in general and par- 
ticular. 

A great market for a flock of pure- 
bred poultry should be males for breed- 
ing When it is possible, by the pur- 
chase of one pure-bred sire each year, 
t finally grade up a flock to the point 
where they are all practically pure- 
breds, it is surprising that poultry- 
growers should consider breeding with 
poor-quality males. Our experience, 
We believe, is common to all breeders; 
we have inquiries for males in half- 
dozen lots, for flock mating, at a price 
fanging around five dollars or less. “I 
don't care for fancy stock; I just grow 
plain chickens,” is a common post- 
script. 

The situation of the farm poultry 
breeder is like that of the queen in 
‘Through the Looking Glass”: “Alice 
looked around in great surprise. ‘Why, 
I believe we’ve been under this tree 
the whole time. Everything’s just as 
i was.” ‘Of course it is,’ said the 
meen. ‘What would you have? ‘Well, 
our country,’ said Alice, still pant- 
mg a little, ‘you’d generally get to 
Smewhere else if you ran very fast 
fora long time, as we’ve been doing.’ 


‘A slow sort of country,’ said the 
meen. ‘Now, here, you see, it takes 


al the running you can do to keep in 
te same place. If you want to get 
®mewhere else, you must run twice 
% fast.’” 

We can’t get one pure-bred sire at a 
hir price for his quality, and find our- 
lves with a good flock of pure-bred 
ultry. We must keep on buying good 
ites just to keep in the same place, 
‘id add to the sire the care of culling 
%d selecting the best if we want to 
&t anywhere with pure-breds. 





Marking Double 


An amateur writes: 

How can I mark my hens so as to 
Ow the two-year-olds at sight?” 
Either use the colored rings, or put 





two leg bands on the two-year-olds. 
Hog rings are sometimes used instead 
cf the chicken leg bands. 





Filth Diseases 

Roup, chicken-pox, white comb, 
scaly leg and other diseases are ali 
aggravated by filth, and might be 
called filth diseases. Yet one hesi- 
tates to diagnose these diseases as due 
to filth, because every one is more or 
less sensitive about this word filth 
being associated with any part of their 
premises. To avoid it, it is necessary 
that the poultry house should not get 
too dirty. The nice, clean straw which 
went down in a thin layer because 
straw is very high, is left on the floor 
too long. It becomes damp and foul- 
smelling and thick with droppings. In 
fact, it becomes a normal place for 
germs which attack the chickens 
where they are weakest. Some doctors 
claim that roup and chicken-pox are 
the same disease; that both are in the 
blood. One fowl might have a break 
in the skin thru which the germs en- 
ter and develop as chicken-pox; an- 
other fowl might be susceptible to 
colds and come down with roup. An- 
other might escape both chicken-pox 
and roup, but have a very bad case of 
favus, or sorehead, from dirty litter. 
Favus usually attacks birds that are 
anaemic; while roup and chicken-pox 
attack birds that are apparently in 
the best of health. 

Cabbage is liked by flocks that have 
grown up on it; other flocks leave it. 
Wafted from certain chicken houses 
along the roadside, we often smell rot- 
ting cabbage. The slime from decayed 
green food provokes disease, but so 
long as the green shows, the owner of 
this flock rests serenely confident that 
her fowls have green food. 

Filth comes from water as well as 
from food. Who has not seen slimy 
water troughs and pans in the chick- 
en house? Who also has failed to see 
hens fed on ground so dirty that they 
could not escape dirt and manure with 
their food? 

Chickens really don’t like dirty food. 
Moreover, they can not resist the 
germs which come from continued eat- 
ing off of foul ground. Some have 
more resistance than others, and do 
not become diseased thru food, but 
let a bird of weak resistance become 
infected thru food, and the germs seem 
so intensifie@? by their development 
thru his frail body that they success- 
fully attack the entire flock. 

Mites and lice are a visitation, not 
a disease, but this pesky visitation is 
increased thru filth. 

Chicken houses can not be kept sur- 
gically clean, but common-sense clean- 
liness will add greatly to the comfort 
and health of the flock. 





In-Breeding 


A beginner writes: 

“When should one in-breed? What 
is the special advantage of in-breed- 
ing?” 

In-breeding should be practiced only 
when related birds have the qualities 
desired in marked degree in excess of 
non-related birds. In-breeding intensi- 
fies the faults as well as the good 
points of the progeny. As much 
thought should be given to the faults 
that may be fixed as to the good 
points that it is desired to fix. There 
is no point in inbreeding related birds 
together unless something is to be 
gained thru the mating. 





Using Egg Shells 


We have used egg shells as grit; we 
have used them as molds for corn- 
starch puddings and eandy eggs; we 
have used them as flower pots to start 
seeds in, and have used them for vases 
—but we found a new use for them re- 
cently. A friend needed a small funnel 
with which to fill a bottle, and none 
was to be found. Thereupon she 
washed an egg shell, broke a hole in 
the pointed end just large enough for 
her bottle, and had a perfectly good 
funnel. 
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A Farm Home Health Heated 


makes the long winters the most en- 
joyable period of the year. Your old] 
farm house can be changed into a 
modern home in one day/with our 
coal-saving, low priced, easily managed 


IFE-SAVER 


- _PIPELESS HEATER 
Boiler riveting makes the Life Saver gas, smoke 
and soot tight forever. The rivets; are 38 
inches thick and driven cold under 30 tons 
pressure. Which do you prefer, battleship con- 
struction or plastered cup joints that are forever 
cracking, Jive gas, smoke and soot? 

The Life Saver insures Health Heat—because 
it has ample provision for properly moistening 
the air. Your doctor will tell you that dry air 
is very hard upon the human system—it parch- 
es the membranes and is the one great prevail- 
oe oy of pulmonary diseases. 
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ife Saver Wrot iron plates are rust resisting ea 4 
and heat coqducting—sepenoe to either steel or SS ‘ 
cast iron. Our Health Heat booklet explains this fully and proves 
every claim by testimony of prominent medical and scientific 
authorities. aa 
| There is a furnace for every require- fe. Pen 
ment in the Wrought Iron line—in twelve HEATER COs 
styles and seventy-nine sizes. 93 Merety 8% 
Des Moines, lowa 
Please send me your Health 


Donald B. Howard Feat booklet. 
































Heater Co My house is....rooms... stories. 
*°% Ground size ...ecees by.....- feet 

F FMS cwccccccces ececcccccocce seoce 

Des Moines, Iowa. BOBTEEE ccccccccccccces cevccccsccccoed 

\ POG ccccccccseccces HAO seesceccress coed 


~ Live dealers in open territory should write or wire @ 
at once 


I1EG6S ADAYFROM | Deafness 
17 YOUNG PULLETS |" gi ssxtzezseaees 


ness or defective hearing from 
Catarrhat Deaf- 
Mrs. Niles Started Her Pullets Laying 


* Causes such as 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken —— 
Thickened Drums, Roaring 
at 6 Months Old. Tells How Perfora' 


issing Sounds, 

Wholly or Partially Destroy 
stitio ischarge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 









“Early in November, I bought a package of 
Don Sung and started giving it to 17 May pul- 


lets. In_the first 30 days they laid 138 lovel. 7 A . 

eggs, and I got 5 cents apiece for them. All — pas eiieatively tugsace whet is —— n 
roug ber : s Sa ecti ict drums, They are simple 

through December I got 11 to13 sa day which the w SS dee lato the on 


Mrs. E. 8. Niles, R. F. D. 2, Lucerne, Ind. 

Mrs. Niles, like thousands of others, has 
found how to start young pullets laying and 
keep them laying all winter. The same method 
gets the eggs from moulting hens. Whether or 
not this seems possible to you, try this plan at 
our risk. 


ar 


are invisible. ‘eand comfo 
today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
E giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
220 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 


where 
Write 








Give your hens Don Sung and watch results . s 
forone month. If you don’t find that it pays For Sick Chickens 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, Seasiiin aod ain al oaalh lied 
simply tell us and your money will be prompt- Pose a hs fey - YY -. 
ly refunded. era, bowel trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich, 
Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works says: ‘‘Have used Germozone 17 yrs. for chickens and could 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is also mot get slong without it."’ Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale, 


a splendid tonic. It is easily given in the feed, N. Y., says: “Have used Germozone 12 years; the best for 


improves the hen’s health, makes her stronger 
and more active in any weather, helps her 
through the moult, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t 
get you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet 
the weather, your money will be refunded by 
return mail. Get Don Sung from your drug- 
gist or poultry remedy dealer, or send 50 cents 
for a package by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 486 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


bowel troubles I ever found."’ Frank Sluka, Chicago, Ii. 
writes: ‘I have lost but 1 pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yra. 
I heve been using Germorone."’ C. O. Petrain, Moline, [iL = 
“*I never hada sick chick all last season." Bernard Horn- 
ing, Kirksville, Mo., says: “Cured my puniest chicks this 
spring.** Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: ‘Not a case of 
diarrhoea in 3 yrs. I raise over a thousand a year.’’ Good 
also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 

GERMOZONE is sold generally at drug and seed stores. 
Don’t risk a substitute. We mail from aha postpaid in 
new 25c, 75c and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free. 


@EO.N. LEE CO., Dept. 432 OMAHA, NEB. 





POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
Der 100, $1.50 per 15. 
@. NM. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 


wr Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.08. 
Poor hatehes duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bres.. 
Blair, Nebr. Box 2. 

















Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

































Owe Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Write Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Iilinois, 


Spy Comb White’Leghorn cockerels and hena 
extra quality. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


| SALE—Pure bred Buff Orpington cockerels, 
April and May hatch, $3.00 each. C. 8. Swarts, 
Gilmore City, Lowa. 


OOD scoring, laying strain, big Black Langsians. 
G Guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, towa. 


University No. 287 Winter Reed Wheat for Sale 


te for sample and price. 
AYE BEOS., Box 2, Blair, Nebr. 


























6 Conts per Poot and up. Coste less than wood. 40 
designs. Allsteei. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Speeiai Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Hokomo, Ind, 





























Please mention this paper when writing. 





























Our winnings at the recent Missouri state fair included the following: 


LININGER’S D 


FAIRFAX, MISSOURI, OCTOBER 9 
40 Spring Gilts——30 Spring Boars——4 Fall Boars 








The Biggest Durocs of the year 
will be sold on our farm 


The Durocs in this sale are sired by IDEAL 
PATHFINDER and GREAT WONDER’S 
GIANT, our two great herd sires, and the 
sires of our sensational winners at the Mis- 
souri state fair this year. 


Included in the offering are the get of High 
Pathfinder, Orion Sensation and Jack's 
Orion King 2d. 


ist boar pig, ist 


spring gilt, every 1st in futurity boars and gilts, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th on fall sows and others. 


Buyers claim our Durocs are the largest sold each year. 


For catalog, write 










Auctioneers, 


I_ E. STICKELMAN, 
W.M. PUTMAN. 







FAIRFAX, 


_w#w 


ORTELL LININGER 
MISSOURI 





] Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You {000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the ) 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 









WALLACES’ FARMER . Oct. 3, 1919 | 

























ELMER J. LAMB, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative. 








Harry Uittenbogaard 
Bred Sows, Fall Boars, Spring Boars and Yearlings 





Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 


Proprietors Ellerbroek Stock Farm 


located two blocks west of Depot. 12 choice fall boars and a few gilts by Elle: 
broek’s Leader and Mouwsdale Jones. Spring pigs ready to ship. Also two 


good Scotch Topped bulls for sale. Address 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, SHELDON, IOWA 











Sheldon, = - 
Located 3 1-2 Miles 


JOHN WEGTER snivectsseiien 


HAS SOME CHOICE FALL BOARS LEFT. 
If you need one, write or see these at once. Can also spare a few good brood 
sows bred for fall farrow. REMEMBER THE WEGTER & ELLERBROEK 
FALL SALE, OCTOBER 20th, when the cream of the two herds will be sold. 
Get your name on the catalog list. Phone, call or write. 


JOHN WEGTER, SHELDON, IOWA 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, Prop. Maplewood Farm 


located two miles east of town, breeds Polands and Hereford cattle. 12 fal! 
boars by Maplewood Jumbo, by the champion Iowa Smooth Jumbo; Maple- 
wood Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, out of Sioux’s Choice, heads th 
herd. A few choice sows bred for fall litters for sale. Spring pigs by The Pi 

Sheldon Wonder, Miller’s Smooth Chief, Green’s Long Prospect, Maplewood 


Wonder, and others. Address 
SHELDON, IOWA 











W. J. OSGOOD, Prop. Welworth Farm 


located one-half mile north of fair grounds. Herd headed by Welworth Orange by 
Orange Boy, out of 1Am Miss Wonder. Come and inspect our herd. We have the best 
in Big Type Polands, and it will pay you to look them over. 

Don’t forget to call us up—we will meet you, 

Phone 52-line 19. Address 


w. J. OSGOOD, SHELDON, IOWA 


SIMON SCHIPPER 


I have twelve good open fall gilts for saie—at 
$100 to $125. 
These gilts are nice smooth ones, with good feet, high back and 
well marked. Get busy now! These gilts won't last long. 
Come and see them, or write today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, SHELDON, IOWA 
















COL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


Has sold more Poland-Chinas than any other auctioneer living. He gets top 
prices. Picks good ones on mall bids and buys them right. Short-horn herd 
is beaded by Imp. Newton Pilot Now offering choice Scotch 
bulls. Visitor write him at 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, 





South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 








SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Ten head of March pigs sired by the leading boars of the breed. Write your 


mint We can fill your order. 
R. C. HENRY, 








Sheldon, lowa. 






































